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E must confess that it was with great relief 

W that we read the letter addressed by Lord 
Grey to the Times on Thursday regarding 

the French proposal to give Poland a permanent seat 
on the Council of the League of Nations. Lord Grey 
undoubtedly expressed the view on this subject of all 
those—of all parties—who have any faith in the future 
of the League ; and he expressed it in so decisive and 
convincing a fashion as to make it almost impossible 
for the Government to yield to France in this matter 
without at the same time stultifying all its own pro- 
fessions of faith in the principles of Locarno and 
Geneva. We do not for a moment imagine that Sir 
Austen Chamberlain is, or ever could be, himself in 
favour of admitting Poland’s preposterous claim ; 
but his susceptibility to the fascinations of M. Briand 
is So great as to make it impossible to be sure what he 
will or will not agree to. It may be said that there 
Was never any danger of his agreeing to this particular 
proposal. That may be true; but, if so, why has he 
hesitated to express his opinion, and by his answers to 
questions in the House allowed the world to suppose 
that in his view the question was one which required 
careful and prolonged consideration? For the con- 
sideration of such a proposal ten seconds should surely 
have been quite enough. The truth is, we fear, that 
if British public opinion had not manifested itself 
so unmistakably, there is no knowing whether Sir 
Austen Chamberlain would have stood out or suc- 
cumbed. We are blessed at present with a Government 
of undoubted “ good will,” in home and foreign affairs 
alike, but unfortunately also of questionable intelligence 
and foresight and of still more questionable backbone. 











In such circumstances the intervention of a man of 
Lord Grey’s calibre is an event of real importance. 
To be on the safe side, however, we hope that Mr. 
MacDonald and Lord Oxford will find an opportunity 
next week of making their respective views equally 
clear and public. 

* * 

The Mandates Commission of the League of Nations 
is sitting this week in Rome to consider the French 
report on Syria. We do not, of course, know what 
opinions the Commission will express on points of 
detail ; but it is safe to assume that it will give general 
approval to M. de Jouvenel’s efforts to clear up the 
mess that General Sarrail made. The High Com- 
missioner’s earlier optimism is somewhat sobered by 
the difficulties he has had to face on the spot. The 
Druses are a nut that is not easily cracked by kindness, 
and the widespread lawlessness and profound unpopu- 
larity of the French will only yield to patient treatment. 
Patient treatment, however, would not, if M. de 
Jouvenel were well advised, include ignoring certain 
crying needs—one, and perhaps the chief, of which is 
the restoration of the Syrian currency. The substitu- 
tion of the French franc for the piastre was a blunder 
that has caused untold anger and distress in Syria. 
At the present moment the country is waiting for the 
results of the general election that has just been held 
for a Constituent Assembly. This Assembly is to 
draw up a constitution acceptable to all the Syrian 
peoples, and M. de Jouvenel declares that the Man- 
datory Power will leave it absolutely free to decide 
either for a “‘ United Syria ” or for the existing system 
of separate States. Meantime, he has gone to Angora 
to improve Franco-Turkish relations. There are some 
outstanding differences there which, in the present 
uppish mood of the Turks, will be none too easy to 
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settle. Angora is asking for substantial “ rectifica- 
tions” of the Turco-Syrian boundary, further con- 
cessions in regard to the use of the frontier railway, 
and—boldest demand of all—autonomy for Alexan- 
dretta and Antioch. 

* * * 

We cannot help entertaining rather serious misgivings 
about the decision of the Labour Party this week 
to abandon the usual parliamentary practice, and 
reserve the seats on the Opposition Front Bench 
not for ex-Ministers and Privy Councillors, but for the 
elected executive committee of the Party. In itself, 
of course, the decision is of no serious importance, 
for whilst the Party is in Opposition it matters very 
little who does or who does not sit on the Front Bench. 
But if the Party were returned to power the question 
might become very serious indeed. We are assured 
that this week’s decision in no way implies that the 
principle of election is to be applied to the appointment 
of the next Labour Ministry, and there can be no 
question about the sincerity of the assurance; but 
we very much doubt whether so narrow, and on the 
face of it so illogical, a distinction can be preserved, 
especially if the next Labour Prime Minister should 
happen not to possess the great personal authority 
within the Party that Mr. MacDonald enjoys. If the 
principle of election is admitted for Opposition Front 
Benchers we do not see how it can permanently be 
denied in the case of Treasury Front Benchers. 

* * * 

Any attempt to maintain such a distinction must, 
it seems to us, lead to an anomalous position. Suppose, 
for example, that the next Labour Prime Minister 
should not think it wise or should not wish to offer 
Mr. Lansbury, let us say, a Cabinet post commensurate 
with his friends’ ideas of what he has earned by long 
service. ‘That would mean that Mr. Lansbury would be 
relegated to the back benches for no other reason than 
that his party had been successful at the polls. 
Inevitably, there would be strong protests and equally 
inevitably in the long run the protesters would gain 
their point—if not against Mr. MacDonald against his 
successor. Indeed, this week’s decision seems to us 
more like the thick end than the thin end of the wedge 
in regard to that principle of the election of Ministers 
which many members of the Labour Party uphold. 
“Well, why not?” some people may ask, “is not 
election a sound democratic method?” That question 
cannot be fully answered here. We can only say 
briefly that in our view the application of the principle 
of election to the appointment of Ministers of the 
Crown would be almost as pernicious as would be its 
application to the appointment of his official sub- 
ordinates. Incidentally, there would be a diminution 
of the power of the House of Commons to control 
Governmental policy, for neither the Prime Minister 
nor even the Cabinet could any longer be held responsible 
for the acts of individual Ministers duly elected at a 
Party meeting. Experiments in this direction were 
made some years ago in Australia. The results of 
those experiments are worthy of study. 

* * * 


Labour has won a handsome victory at Darlington. 
In the straight fight at the last General Election Mr. 
W. E. Pease, the late member, had a majority of 2,166 
over Mr. Shepherd, the Labour candidate. This 


week, in a three-cornered contest, Mr. Shepherd has a 
majority of 329 over the Conservative and of 9,392 
over the Liberal. 


The poll was exceptionally heavyy— 


ee 


87.7 per cent. of the electorate, to be precise. The 
result cannot be attributed to any sort of “ stunt.” - Loca] 
or personal considerations of one sort or another may 
have influenced a few electors; but in the main it 
was a contest waged on general party programmes, 
The defeated Tory proclaimed “ clearly and distinctly ” 
that he was “ standing on the record of the Government 
during the last fourteen months,” and it was on that 
fallow field that his opponents met him. So much 
for Mr. Baldwin’s policy! As for the third candidate 
he consoles himself with the thought that “ there js 
still in Darlington a body of Liberal opinion which 
believes devoutly in the principles for which I have 
fought.” But it is evident that an equal body of 
Liberal opinion has changed its belief. For at the 
election in December, 1923, the Liberal poll was 6,697 as 
against 3,578 this week. 
* * * 


Mr. Tom Shaw raised a complaint in the House 
on Wednesday about the treatment of travellers by 
the Customs officers at the ports and at Victoria 
Station. He had the support of members on the Con- 
servative and Liberal benches, and he has the support 
of many thousands of us who are victims of this official 
stupidity. There is no reason why British subjects 
coming into or going out of England should suffer 
worse treatment than they would, say, in the Balkan 
States. The hustling and herding in sheds, or on the 
windswept plateau at Victoria, the tedious waits, 
and the supercilious behaviour of many of the examiners 
—these things are a scandal. Why, as Members asked, 
cannot luggage be examined on the boats or in the 
trains? Mr. McNeill, the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, only gives the lame answer that he believes 
that would cause more criticism than the present 
system. A further point which was made was that 
the Customs staff is too small to do the work efficiently, 
especially since the imposition of all the new protective 
duties. This point Mr. McNeill evaded as well as he 
could—which was not very well—and devoted himself 
to an explanation of the admirable way in which the 
duty is assessed on silk bows in dolls’ hair or round 
bundles of cigars! And so, it seems, this nuisance is 
to go on. The twin nuisance of the passport system 
will also goon. It is true that the scrutiny to which the 
passport holder is subjected is now a little easier than 
it was. But the trouble involved in getting a passport, 
and the price that has to be paid for it, are still rocks of 
offence. 

* * * 

A small storm has arisen inside the Labour Party 
owing to the decision not to press hostility to the 
‘“‘ Weir” houses to a vote in last week’s debate. The 
Independent Labour Party, the Scottish Section of 
the Labour Party, and the building Trade Unions are 
all annoyed at this decision, and disposed to carry the 
matter further. On the other hand, Mr. George 
Hicks, the Secretary of the Amalgamated Union of 
Building Trade Workers, is being strongly attacked 
in some of the newspapers on account of a circular 
against dilution which [ sent out—apparently some 
time ago, and not in connection with the present 
trouble. In this circular, the bricklayers were admon- 
ished to “‘ watch any attempt at dilution.” “‘ Remem- 
ber,” they were told, “ the power you now occupy }5 
conditioned by the scarcity of your labour.” The 
message is unfortunately worded; but anyone who 
remembers the plight of the bricklayers about fifteen 
years ago, when their labour was not scarce, but 
far too plentiful, will hardly be disposed to blame then 
if they keep a watchful eye now on proposals for 
mass dilution. The bricklayers, moreover, have ™ 
fact agreed to a special scheme of enlarged apprentice 
ship for their trade, and this is now in force. In any 
case, the circular, wise or unwise, has no bearing that 
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we can see on the present controversy. The Labour 
Party certainly would not uphold the bricklayers if 
they tried to prevent other rt from building 
houses by substitute methods. s we understand their 

ition, this is not what they claim. The question 
at issue is whether Lord Weir is to pay less than the 
building trade rates of wages which are actually being 

id by other builders of “ steel” and similar sub- 
stitute houses. Mr. Hicks’s adjurations to his members 
to watch “‘ dilution ’’ in the bricklaying trade do not 
affect this point in any way, and only prejudice is 
engendered by mixing up {wo quite different things. 

* 


We really cannot understand the Minister of Labour's 
attitude. Negotiations in the wireless operators’ dis- 
pute have again broken down; yet he is still refusing 
to refer the questions at issue to a Court of Inquiry, 
on the ground that such a Court would have no power 
to settle the matter. Of course, it would have no 

wer to settle; but it would have power to publish 
both the facts and its recommendations for a settlement. 
That is the precise purpose for which the machinery 
of the Court of Inquiry was established; yet this is 
byno means the first occasion on which the Government 
has unreasonably refused to make use of it. The 
Minister apparently wants the dispute referred to 
arbitration. To this both sides agree in principle ; 
but the employers insist that the men must first resume 
work at reduced wages. This is plainly contrary to 
all established principles. Where a matter is sent 
to arbitration, the right course is to maintain the status 
quo until the award is given, the arbitrators having 
power, if they think fit, to make their decision retro- 
spective. If the employers will not agree to this, the 
night course is to send the case to a Court of Inquiry ; 
for the Government, which is allowing ships to put to 
sea without wireless operators as long as the dispute 
continues, has thereby become a party to it, and cannot 
evade its responsibility for promoting a settlement. 
It is difficult, from the way in which the case has been 
handled from the outset, to avoid the conclusion that 
undue influences have been working upon the Govern- 
ment to prevent its interference. If the Ministry of 
Labour had done its duty, the trouble would have been 
over long ago. 

* * 
_ It will be a peculiarly mean stroke of “‘ economy ” 
if the Government now withdraws its promise to grant 
£200,000, over a period of years, towards the provision 
of sports grounds for the Civil Service. £200,000 
doubtless seems a big sum ; but it has to be remembered 
that the Government is a very big employer, and that 
the amount is small in comparison with those which 
private firms have spent on similar objects, without, 
we believe, any reason to regret the outlay. The 
strong opposition to the grant among a section of 
Mr. Baldwin’s followers is, unfortunately, typical of 
that smallness of mind which always finds its oppor- 
tunity in “ economy ” campaigns. We have certainly 
no wish to see the taxpayers’ money wasted; but 
We take the view that it is the duty of the Government 
to be a good employer, not merely in the sense of paying 
fair Wages and salaries and providing reasonable 
working conditions, but also of coming up to the best 
Private standards in providing for the health and 
Welfare of those it employs. The Civil Services have 
already done a good deal for themselves in organising 
Sports clubs and similar activities, and it is only reason- 
able that the Government should be prepared to give 
hem some help. We believe the proposed grant will 
be generally approved by the public, apart from those 
sections which have learnt from the newspapers to 
regard Civil Servants as a sub-human species of slackers 
and Wastrels, It is really on the ground of this preju- 

’ though it is under the specious cover of “ national 

‘onomy,” that the grant is being opposed. 


Some of the newspapers are very pleased at the 
dose of cold water which the directors of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society have poured on the suggestion 
of a general strike. In a circular letter, the directors 
have warned the Co-operative Societies that the C.W.S. 
will not be prepared to give credit on account of strikers 
Save on sound security. A great deal has been made 
of this ; but there is really nothing very surprising about 
it, except the fact that it is rather tactlessly stated. 
The C.W.S. is a great business concern, and, whatever 
its sympathies may be, it must be governed mainly 
by business considerations. It certainly cannot, as 
a few sanguine Trade Unionists have suggested, afford 
to take on the task of provisioning on credit the entire 
Trade Union movement, in the hope of getting its 
money back later. Its first duty, obviously, is to its 
own members, and if it is asked to provide at all for 
Trade Unionists who are not Co-operators, it must 
ask for good and realisable security. This is a matter 
not of choice, but of plain necessity, from which no 
change in the attitude of the C.W.S. directors could 
cause a departure without serious danger to the 
whole Co-operative Movement. And, of course, respon- 
sible Trade Union leaders know this perfectly well, 
and, even if they dislike the tone of the C.W.S. com- 
munication, can raise no objection to its essential 
purport. The circular, moreover, does not mean 
that the Co-operative Movement will give the Unions 
no help in case of a strike. It means that the C.W.S. 
will help only on sound security. What each local 
Co-operative Society is willing or able to do is a matter 
for its own separate decision. 

* *” * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—Free Staters, who 
imagined that no twist of Irish politics could surprise 
them, are rubbing their eyes at the spectacle of President 
Cosgrave crowning the Morning Post with laurel for 
its good offices in negotiations supplementary to the 
London Agreement. And the Morning Post, which not 
so long ago shuddered at English Ministers who had 
defiled themselves by touching the blood-stained 
hands of the ** murder-gang,” coos in delighted apprecia- 
tion of President Cosgrave’s tribute. It is rather 
suggestive of the final curtain in a pantomime, with the 
Babes in the Wood, the Dame and the Wicked Uncle 
joining gleefully in a “ breakdown.” Perhaps, as in 
fairy-tales, we are going to live happily ever after, 
though some are sceptical enough to fear that our real 
troubles are no more likely to be conjured away by 
the fountain-pens of special correspondents who take 
up diplomacy as a sideline, than by the croziers which 
the Sicheos are brandishing. To judge from the 
Lenten Pastorals, all would be well if we curbed our 
passion for jazz and read fewer imported Sunday 
papers. However deplorable English influences may 
be, it is from Irish, and largely Gaelic, sources that the 
stimulus has come which has swamped the countryside 
with poteen and set afoot a campaign against the pay- 
ment of rates that is rapidly breaking down the whole 
structure of local government. At present the county 
councils are engaged in framing estimates for the coming 
year, and these, so far as they have gone, reveal a 
state of affairs that is little short of desperate. Even 
in relatively prosperous counties arrears of rates mount 
as high as £50,000 or even £70,000, and officials protest 
that it is impossible with the means at their disposal 
to maintain essential services. In Wicklow, for instance, 
it is announced that it will be necessary to close down 
the Glendalough road, a threat which if carried into 
effect would injure the prospects of tourist traffic 
throughout the whole country. Hitherto Ministers 


have contented themselves with tinkering at the 
problem of local government much as the local bodies 
tinker at the roads, but a situation has now developed 
which will make heavy demands upon their abilities 
as statesmen. 
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THE ASSASSINS OF THE LEAGUE 


S March 8th to be a red-letter day for the League 
I of Nations or the blackest in its history? The 
meeting called for that date to welcome Germany 
into membership and to vote her a permanent seat on 
the Council is no routine affair. Its purpose is to set 
the seal on the accord of Locarno, to bury the most 
dangerous of the feuds that have vexed Europe for 
the past seven years, to remove the most damning 
reproach under which the League has laboured since 
its birth. That at least was thought to be its purpose 
until a week or so ago. But suddenly into the clear 
sky have rolled thunder-clouds. And to-day we are 
asking ourselves whether Locarno was a dream, 
whether the new accord is only the old feud spelt 
differently, whether the League is not to be rejuvenated 
but assassinated. For assassination it will certainly 
be if the plot of France and her satellites is successfully 
hatched. 

The plot is to seize the occasion for giving not merely 
Germany, but Poland, Spain and Brazil also, permanent 
seats on the Council of the League. We are assured, 
of course, that there is no plot. These States have 
long coveted permanent seats; they have never 
made any secret of it; why should they be blamed 
for pressing their demand at this convenient oppor- 
tunity ? To that we reply that the desire, however 
strong, for a permanent seat does not establish a 
valid claim, and that, in any case, to make such a 
claim at this moment is not merely not convenient— 
it is disastrous. As for blaming the Poles and Spaniards 
and Brazilians, we may, if we choose, acquit them 
of any greater offences than an error of judgment and 
too much self-conceit. But on those who have insti- 
gated them a severer judgment must be passed. The 
French know very well what is at stake in this matter. 
They know what their pledges at Locarno meant 
both in the eyes of the world at large and to Germany 
in particular. They know the hollowness of the 
arguments with which Poland and Spain and Brazil 
support their case. Everybody in France knows, 
in short, that these three States are designed to be 
the catspaws of French policy, and a great many 
people in France are unashamedly avowing the design. 

Not one of the various pleas which these lesser 
Powers advance will bear examination. They all 
have large territories, no doubt. But so have other 
States, which are making no claim to rank as first- 
class Powers. It is ludicrous to suggest that they 
should, or can, play a larger part in international 
councils. It is easy to see how their elevation would 
provoke jealousy among a dozen others of their humbler 
equals. And it is easy to see the inconvenience of 
an immoderate swelling of the League Council. Nor 
is the special pleading which is employed on behalf 
of Poland any more convincing. Relations between 
her and Germany, it is argued, are very delicate, 
and it is not only fair, but necessary in the general 
interest, that she and Germany should have absolute 
equality on the Council. The argument is nonsense; 
there is no such necessity. There is no unfairness to 


Poland in not having a permanent seat, and there is no 
dangerto Poland. ArticleIV., paragraph 5, of the Cove- 
nant is explicit : “‘ Any member of the League not repre- 
sented on the Council shall be invited to sit as a member 


——8 


at any meeting of the Council during the consideration, 
of matters specially affecting the interests of that 
member of the League.” As for the suggestion that 
Poland is entitled to a permanent seat as a rewan 
for her good behaviour at Locarno, or because, as g 
Parisian newspaper put it the other day, she is 
“pillar of the new Europe,” we can only smile, 
Twenty States might ask for permanent seats op 
those grounds—including some whose virtue and whose 
firmness as pillars are a good deal less suspect than 
Poland’s ! 

What is the truth behind these pretences? There 
is not much secret about it. France still fears and 
hates Germany. France—or at any rate a very vocal 
section of French opinion—is uneasy about “the 
Locarno spirit.”” And so the scarcely buried hatchet 
is unearthed again; the Germans are accused ip 
advance, and without a shadow of justification, of 
malevolent designs on the peace. The Boche is stil} 
the Boche, and the sacred Treaty that he cannot 
overthrow by force he will endeavour to escape from 
by cunning. If then, the League of Victors is to 
admit the vanquished into its bosom, the vanquished 
had better have his claws cut and his teeth drawn, 
especially as he may pervert certain other members, 
who have long been sick of the victor business, such 
as the selfish English and the remote Japanese. So 
let there be a “ Latin bloc ’—France, Italy, Spain, 
Brazil and Slavonic Poland, who, so far as Germany 
is concerned, may be relied on to out-Latin the Latins. 
This alliance, based on a mixture of racial antipathies 
and national fears, is to “*‘ neutralise German influence,” 
That, it is evident, it would do with a vengeance! 
But is it not evident also that, if this plan were con- 
summated, it would undo all the efforts that have 
been made to heal European strife, and that it would 
reduce the League to a self-declared fraud ? 

The proposal to give permanent seats on the Council 
to Poland, Spain and Brazil is, then, a double offence. 
It is a breach of faith with the Germans, and it is a 
blow aimed at the very heart of the League. The two 
offences, indeed, can hardly be separated. It was 
quite definitely understood that Locarno was to mean 
not simply an agreement regarding frontiers, but the 
taking of her rightful place in the League by Germany 
—the place, that is to say, of a Great Power, ranking 
with the other Great Powers. There is no question, 
and there never was any question, among honest 
supporters of the League but that Germany’s member- 
ship was desirable—indeed, necessary. In all that it 
does, or attempts, the League is heavily handicapped 
by the absence of three of the principal nations of 
the world, and in present circumstances it is Germany s 
absence that is the most serious. Whether it 
regarded as a piece of international machinery oF 
as an ideal, the League to be effective, to enjoy 
authority or prestige, must have German participation. 
And now the tricksters of Paris are offering Germany 
the choice of coming into a party in which the dice 
are loaded against her under her eyes, or of with- 
drawing her application for membership at the eleventh 
hour. There is universal surprise and indignation 
Germany at this plot, and at the utter cynicism that 
it reveals in men who had sworn friendship and con- 
fidence at Locarno. If the plot is carried through, 
the German Government and the German people 
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will be justified—overwhelmingly justified—in refusing 
to join in such a tragic farce. And what then? The 
assassins Of the League may perhaps dress up the 
co for their own ends. But it will stink, and 
they had better bury it, amid the pans of Russia 
and the shrugs of America. 

Happily there is a chance—and a very good chance 
—that the plot will be defeated. Sweden, according 
to report, is resolved to veto the admission of Poland 
or Spain or Brazil to a permanent seat, and, in that 
case, since the Council must be unanimous, the proposal 
will fall to the ground. We hope sincerely that the 
report is well founded. But even so, we must still 
deplore the attitude of our own Government. Why 
does the Foreign Secretary, when questioned in the 
House, refuse to express an opinion on this vital 
matter? Sir Austen Chamberlain himself may be 
weak, and he may be indisposed to say anything that 
would cause a moment’s uneasiness to his friend 
M. Briand. But there is no doubt about the opinion of 
men of all parties and of no party in Great Britain, 
and it is incredible that the British Government 
should intend to support this barefaced fraud. Yet 
by their silence they seem to be giving countenance 
to it. They could by a word have stopped the whole 
intrigue at the outset, and they could stop it even now. 
They prefer to let the mischief go on brewing, and 
to take the risk which that involves. For Sir Austen 
Chamberlain the risk is a heavy one. If through his 
complaisance France should get her way, then all the 
credit he won at Locarno will be as nothing to the 
infamy he will incur as an accomplice in the destruction 


of the League. 


A LITTLE STUDY IN REALITIES 


Paris, February 15th. 


HREE subjects which are closely connected have 

exercised the ingenuity of European diplomatic 

writers. There is, first, Mussolini’s attempt to 
de-Locarnise Europe. There is, second, Germany’s applica- 
tion for entry into the League of Nations. There is, 
third, the postponement of the Disarmament Conference. 
let us examine, from the angle of Paris, the influence of 
episode on episode. 

Perhaps the sending of special correspondents to the 
Tyrol, in order that they might not miss the opening 
incidents of the next war, revealed an excess of imagination 
and of zeal on the part of newspaper directors. The 
Press may be reproached with many sins of omission 
andfof commission; but I do not think it will ever be 
possible to accuse it of missing a fight. Of course, there is 
going to be no fight on this occasion; it is only Mussolini’s 
flamboyant way. Yet, if the picturesque writers will 
have to be content with a few picturesque stories, it would 
scarcely be appropriate on our part to sing “Tyrolians” 
im chorus. Speeches such as those which have been 
exchanged between Mussolini and Stresemann are capable 
of producing considerable damage. They will be forgotten 
‘morrow, but their consequences will remain. Before 
the Locarno accords, which were signed by Italy, come 
into operation by the entrance of Germany into the League, 
there is raised in a brutal form a question of frontiers 
and of racial minorities ; and, on the one hand, we are 
told that Italy will brook no interference by the League 
of Nations in her private quarrels, and, on the other 

d, we observe that Germany takes upon herself the 
Ploning of Austria, as though the junction of the 


German-speaking peoples were already effected. It is 

impossible to ignore the symptoms of the old European 

malady. Apparently the “ spirit of Locarno” is not as 
irresistible as was hoped. 

Hanging always on the wall before me as I write there is 
a Daumier lithograph which I find remarkably salutary. 
It represents a French bourgeois gazing sadly upon a 
laurel-wreathed shield commemorating Sadowa, and mourn- 
fully murmuring: “H’m! Last year’s laurels are rather 
yellow!” (The reader will recall that the French rejoiced 
in Sadowa as though it were their own victory.) Were 
you to substitute the word Locarno for the word Sadowa, 
the lithograph would indicate the French state of mind 
to-day. Doubtless M. Briand will still secure an over- 
whelming majority when he asks the Chamber to ratify 
the Locarno accords, but scepticism has been growing 
steadily and Mussolini has greatly increased it. 

The reactions in France have been curious to note, 
While the journals of the Left have been for the most 
part silent, a surprising number of other journals have 
applauded Mussolini, and have regretted that there is 
nobody in France to talk so bluntly to Germany. One 
feels uneasily that Mussolini has won many admirers 
outside his own country by his bellicose language. There 
is also some perplexity with regard to the possible diplomatie 
combinations which are being prepared. France has 
consistently backed every wrong horse since the Armistice. 
Until a short time ago the Radicals and Socialists were 
conducting an anti-Spanish campaign, and chivalrously 
rescuing Unamuno from his island prison and _ hailing 
Blanco Ibanez as the Republican leader. Suddenly it 
was seen that France and Spain had to become military 
allies in Morocco, and the campaign subsided. In the 
same way the French newspapers with liberal tendencies 
never neglected an opportunity of railing against the 
Italian Government. (Incidentally, I wonder what is 
the essential difference between deliberate and persistent 
attempts, on the part of the Pacifists, to stir up animosity 
against Spain or Italy or England or Hungary, and 
Nationalist attempts to maintain the French hatred of 
Germany at white heat? I am not for a moment question- 
ing the right of expressing the strongest criticism of a 
foreign country when it is deserved, but I suggest that 
the efforts of Pacifists to produce trouble are no less 
unfortunate than the efforts of Nationalists.) Now French 
writers observe an unquestionable change in the attitude 
of the British Foreign Office towards Italy, and if they 
are not quite clear about the diplomatic motives, they 
begin to ask themselves whether their offensive against 
Italy was well advised. 

It is noted that Stresemann gives, as an additional 
reason for Germany’s entrance into the League, the 
possibility of posing such problems of racial minorities as 
exist in the Tyrol. There has been much comment on 
this phrase. Obviously when Germany is admitted into 
the League she will discuss whatever grievances she 
believes she has, and will demand rectifications of the 
treaties. The intention is unchallengeable. She has every 
right to seek a revision of the 1919 settlements peacefully. 
There can be nothing reprehensible in such a purpose. 
But somehow it had not seriously occurred to the French 
that when Germany stands on an equal footing with the 
European Powers, she will work for her own ends; and 
that an entirely different situation will arise. French 
diplomacy has often contrived to close its eyes to awkward 
facts. It has been enthusiastic about advantages, and 
has rarely set down, coldly and calculatingly, disadvan- 
tages. The advantages may outweigh the disadvantages, 
but it is always desirable to reckon the disadvantages in 
advance and to make one’s choice soberly. To read some 
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of the French newspapers one might suppose that Germany 
is disloyal in admitting, at this belated hour, that she 
will place various matters before the League, and will, 
if possible, obtain a verdict in her favour. It seems to 
me that the immense defect of post-war diplomacy, not 
only as practised by France, but as practised by England, 
is that it is always based on sentiment. Sentiments 
change rapidly, and are sometimes for and sometimes 
against a certain course of action. When we have worked 
ourselves up to the adoption of a particular policy, we 
are apparently amazed and often depressed to discover 
objections which should have been foreseen, and which 
presumably have been over-ridden by careful reasoning. 

For example, I find it suggested that what is occurring 
in the Upper Adige may hereafter occur on the Rhine. 
This is surely going too far. Germany has made a specific 
promise, voluntarily and solemnly, regarding Alsace. 
Yet the French are perturbed at the movement for autonomy 
in Alsace, and are inclined to believe that German influences 
are at work. A year ago the Radicals were accusing the 
Clericals of fomenting agitation in Alsace. To-day the 
Nationalists are attributing Alsatian unrest to the Radicals, 
and are hinting at pro-German intrigue. There is indeed 
a double current. Its precise importance cannot be 
indicated in a passing paragraph, and I shall probably 
return to the subject, which is of real importance. Suffice 
it to say for the moment that, just as before the war there 
was a movement for autonomy which might be described 
as anti-German, there is now a movement for autonomy 
which might easily, though perhaps falsely, be described 
as anti-French. 

But what of the Dantzig Corridor and of Dantzig itself ? 
What of Upper Silesia? What of the projected union 
of Germany and Austria? What of the Sarre arrange- 
ments? What of the occupation of the Rhineland? 
What of the colonies? What of several other questions 
which eventually will be brought up? If one can remain 
a dispassionate onlooker, there are many ironic enjoyments 
to be obtained from the diplomatic scene. It is odd 
enough that not long ago the French were endeavouring 
to keep Germany out of the League, and afterwards were 
endeavouring to persuade a reluctant Germany to enter 
the League, and now (if newspaper comment is to be 
taken seriously) are concerning themselves with problems 
that may hereafter be raised by Germany in the League. 

It would be wrong, however, to do more than glance 
at newspaper comment were it not fortified by diplomatic 
inquietude in respect of the composition of the League 
Council. The understanding was that Germany should 
have a permanent seat on the Council among the Great 
Powers—France, England, Italy, and Japan. Thereupon 
France, who after all is not assured of Germany’s friendli- 
ness, makes it known that she would like to counterbalance 
Germany’s inclusion by the granting of a permanent seat 
to Poland. Poland has been looked upon as France’s 
lieutenant against Germany. England has shown some 
suspicion of Poland and at times some hostility against 
Polish policy. Certainly Poland is not a Great Power 
whose place in the Council is indisputably marked out. 
Why then should her voice be allowed to neutralise the 
voice of Germany? It would seem that diplomatic clans 
are to be formed in the Council. The character of the 
Council would thus be altered. Its constitution would 
be falsified by such a transformation. The group system 


of Europe, with a perpetual and perilous striving after 
equilibrium, would be erected in the very temple of peace. 
Moreover, if there are to be Leagues within the League, 
and nations other than those originally designated are 
to sit on the Council, why should not Brazil and Spain 
and the British Dominions, and I know not who besides, 


a 


be represented permanently? Once the door is opened 
it will not be easy to close it again. The Council wig 
become large and unmanageable, and will split int 
sections whose composition will vary in accordance with 
the approved methods of diplomatic opportunism. 

A vital German demand will be that disarmament shajj 
no longer be unilateral. Either the European nation; 
must disarm down to Germany’s level, or Germany myst 
be left free to arm up to, say, France’s level. Here jg 
an unpleasant puzzle. The French Nationalists are, fo 
argumentative reasons, more logical than the French 
Locarnists. If it is true, they exclaim for the purpose 
of embarrassing their opponents, that a new era has 
opened, then how can we oppose Germany’s contention 
that the Allied watch on the Rhine is superfluous, and 
large armies unnecessary? They do not really mean it; 
and the French authorities are urging that, when disarma. 
ment is discussed, the size of the army and the quantity 
of munitions maintained by any country should be held 
to be insignificant details. Rather should one study 
geographical position, strategical possibilities, industrial 
resources which may be turned to warlike ends, financial 
means since finances are the “ sinews of war,” and, in 
short, the potentiel de guerre. Unhappily the determination 
of the potentiel de guerre is an interminable task which will 
permit innumerable disputes to be engaged. Besides, is 
there not the vexed question of whether naval forces 
should also be examined ? 

The postponement of the preliminary Disarmament 
Conference has deeply disappointed America, and raised 
doubts of Europe’s sincerity. If Europe means business, 
the Conference cannot start too soon; but if Europe does 
not mean business, it would be infinitely better not to 
foster hopes which are to be dispelled. In diplomacy 
the deliberate creation of disillusionment is a deadly sin. 


SISLEY HUDDLESTON, 


“¢ JIX 99 


IR WILLIAM JOYNSON-HICKS is undoubtedly an 
S honest man. That, indeed, is the only possible 
explanation of his behaviour. It goes without 
saying that, if for any reason the public is threatened with 
a stoppage of supplies vital to its life and safety, an obli- 
gation rests upon the Government to ensure that the 
necessary minimum of supplies shall be maintained. But 
it is also obvious that, while the Government must be 
armed with the powers requisite for this purpose, their 
exercise calls for the greatest tact, consideration and self- 
restraint. It is therefore most unfortunate that this task 
has fallen into the hands of a Minister who is at once con- 
spicuously lacking in all these qualities, and given to 4 
boastfulness which makes both him and the entire Govern- 
ment ridiculous. 

The Home Secretary is, indeed, in some ways 4 Very 
representative figure. One is always meeting men just 
like him in railway trains: a strong dash of Puritanism, 
expressing itself in a holding up of horrified hands at the 
iniquities of the modern night-club; a belief that we are 
all molly-coddled too much nowadays, showing itself in @ 
keen dislike for the Factory Bill which it is his unfortunate 
duty to introduce; a tendency to hark back to the good 
old times, when there was no nonsense about standard rates 
of wages or the eight hours’ day, taking shape as 4 desire 
to have it out with the Trade Unions once and for all— 
this is how the commercial traveller in his railway carriage, 
and the small tradesman in his club, may be heard talking 
day in and day out. If these people have their Way 
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the “public” will break the Trade Unions with a 
smashing blow, and the petit bourgeois millennium will 


7 oe past, men of this stamp have seldom been found 
in political office, which has been supposed to call for higher 
qualities of education, if not of character. Their absence 
has not, of course, been a guarantee that large-minded 
counsels would prevail. In Pitt’s day, the gentlemen, 
terrified by the Revolution in France, managed to lose their 
heads as thoroughly as Sir William Joynson-Hicks has lost 
his head to-day. Heads so easily lost are not found in one 
dass only. The Home Secretary and the Duke of Northum- 
berland have, in some respects, a close family resemblance. 
There is no automatic safeguard against the peculiar lack of 
political balance which such men exhibit. But, in fact, 
this country has been largely successful for a long time past 
in keeping them out of prominent positions in political 
life. Swagger has been against the established traditions ; 
and politicians, even when there has not been a great deal 
in their heads, have at least cultivated the art of keeping 
them. 

If the Home Secretary’s outburst of last week had been 
an isolated act of folly, it might have been excused. Even 
a wise man may make a silly speech. But, in our memory, 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks has made many speeches, 
and never a wise one among them all. His speech last 
week must be understood as the sequel to his previous 
appeals for “‘atouch of Mussolini,” and as an expression of 
the deliberate convictions on which his rule at the Home 
Office is based. It was not merely a foolish, but a pernicious 
speech, and it revealed the workings of not merely a foolish, 
but a pernicious policy. 

The Home Secretary is entrusted with the preparatory 
measures designed to secure the maintenance of supplies 
in case of a big strike. The Home Office, in collaboration 
with other departments, has built up an organisation 
for this purpose. In every district officers in charge of 
various parts of the work have been appointed, and the 
nucleus of a practical machine has been assembled. There 
are Food Commissioners, Transport Commissioners, Railway 
Commissioners, Postal Commissioners, and what not; and 
of this we have no complaint to make. It is plainly within 
the Government’s right, and actually, so far as it is necessary, 
the Government’s duty, to make preparations of this 
order. But there are also Liaison Officers with the Police, 
and Liaison Officers with the Troops. Here we begin to 
get upon more debatable ground. 

Clearly, it is the duty of a Government fully as much to 
preserve order as to safeguard the food supply of the 
public. And clearly if strikers resort to disorder, the 
two things may be closely connected. But the worst 
possible statecraft is to assume unnecessarily the prospect 
of disorder, or to give to legitimate civil measures the 
appearance of military force. The troops are under the 
Government’s command. If the need for their use were 
teally to arise, nothing should be allowed to stop the 
Government from using them. But it is the worst possible 
policy to contemplate in advance and prepare for their 
wes for the remote contingency in which they would be 
tequired is one which every sensible person both hopes 
and expects to avoid. 

The Government, then, would have been well advised 
to leave the military out of its preparations, and to make 
clear to the public that it is preparing purely civil measures 
lu order to deal with what is expected, if it arises at all, 
to be a purely civil emergency. This would not have 
m any way weakened its measures, and it would have 

ed to reassure public opinion, instead of helping to 

and inflame it. Indeed, what is wrong with the 
¢ Secretary’s preparations is far less the preparations 


themselves than the Home Secretary. “ Have you got 
the wind up?” an interrupter very pertinently inquired 
of Sir William Joynson-Hicks the other day. And, though 
the Home Secretary gave a verbal denial to the charge, 
his whole speech was an admission of it. That theatrical 
warning, “ Let them beware!” those reiterated assertions 
of the Government’s preparedness—what impression could 
they produce but an impression of perilous jumpiness 
among our responsible leaders? In short, Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks is in a position that needs the coolest head 
for an emergency, and his head seems to be sizzling hot even 
when an emergency is only a possibility of the future. 

Mr. Baldwin must surely see that his Home Secretary, 
who to-day is perhaps only a comic figure, would become 
in an actual crisis a public danger. The right policy for a 
Government—above all, a Conservative Government—in a 
great strike of the vital industries, would be to do as little 
as it reasonably could; for everything it does is bound to 
cause some provocation, and may serve to widen the area 
of conflict. This is not to say that it is to do nothing. It 
must, for example, secure that food supplies are maintained. 
But its only safe course is to do nothing beyond what it 
must do in any sphere which involves the substitution of 
emergency machinery, and therefore at least the suspicion, 
if not the reality, of strike-breaking. 

The Home Secretary, of course, declaims strike-breaking, 
but only in words which suggest that it is none of his affair 
whether his actions result in strike-breaking or not. It is 
impossible to feel, after reading his speeches, that he realises 
the gravity of the effect of the State’s possible action in 
breaking a great strike, or not to feel that he is so much in 
love with the machine he has created that he could not bear, 
when the chance came, to refrain from using it to the full. 
This is, of course, the danger of such a man in such a post. 
He can do a hundred separate provocative things, without 
realising their results; and each of these things will then 
become an excuse for further measures which will make for 
more provocation. 

No doubt if the Home Secretary and Mr. Cook—who 
appears to be the Home Secretary upside down—do succeed 
in rushing us into a great struggle, in which we are all 
forcibly lined up on the one side or the other, it is quite 
possible that the Home Secretary’s methods will prevail, 
and that he may end by fancying himself the saviour of his 
country. After pushing his mother into the water he may 
dive in and rescue her. If the tussle does come, the chances, 
we agree, are more on the Home Secretary’s side than on 
Mr. Cook’s. But that is neither here nor there. The ques- 
tion is whether we have made up our minds to an immediate 
declaration of the class-war in the streets of every industrial 
town, or whether we are trying to get through our immediate 
troubles either without a big strike at all, or, if we must have 
a strike, without an appeal to civil war. 

Sir William Joynson-Hicks, we suppose, would answer 
that he hopes to avoid civil war by striking terror into the 
hearts of his adversaries. It is a conceivable policy; but 
we cannot feel that he is very good at it. Some laugh, 
some are angry; but it is more than doubtful whether he 
makes anyone afraid. A new speech by the Home Secretary 
is a godsend to every Communist who is trying to lash an 
apathetic working class into anti-capitalistic fury. That is 
just how they wish Cabinet Ministers would always talk. It 
is, on the other hand, a great nuisance to everyone, of what- 
ever opinion, who wishes to bring the power of reason to 
bear upon our differences. The Home Secretary, we sug- 
gest—and our view has its supporters within his own party 
—has had rope enough. No one objects to bis hanging 
himself ; but it would be better that he should not pull our 
house down first. It is high time Mr. Baldwin found 
another post for his principal mischief-maker. 
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FIRING THE HAYSTACKS 


There shall not be in the eye of the Law any distinction or dis- 
qualification whatever founded on mere distinction of colour, 
origin, language or creed, but the protection of the Law in letter 
and in substance shall be extended impartially to all alike. (Queen’s 
Proclamation, annexing Natal, May, 1843). 

ENERAL HERTZOG and the South African 
(5 “*Labour” Party are setting out to make history 
in two continents, by calling the moral bluff of the 
established English doctrine of the principles of British 
Imperialism (set forth in the above-quoted proclamation) 
and by challenging the British Government, as responsible 
trustee for the interests and rights of the King’s Indian 
subjects, to prove itself prepared to defend them as those of 
British nationals, domiciled in any Dominion, as in any 
foreign State, would be defended against oppressive en- 
croachment there. This view of the menace of General 
Hertzog’s activities and of its necessary reaction on Indian 
politics is no sudden alarmism. General Smuts, in oppo- 
sition, has joined its prophets. A year ago he warned 
the Union Government that the effects of their policy 
would not stop in South Africa, but would provoke a world- 
conflict. This month he repeats that 

an extension of the colour-bar at this moment, when the Prime 

Minister is on the point of bringing forward a new native policy, 

would be disastrous. . . . Native opinion is largely in revolt. 

The natives are seething with discontent all over South Africa. . . . 

It is not only the natives who are making difficulties. There is 

no doubt that when the Asiatic Bill is passed then the trouble 

will begin. We know it is coming. The Asiatic Bill must lead 

to the gravest troubles of administration. I knew that in 1924. 

It is inevitable. In these circumstances the Colour Bill gratuitously 

produced here is a firebrand flung into a haystack. 

And by way, it may be supposed, of a counterpoise, to 
prove to African natives that the principle of “white 
hegemony ” is to be impartially administered to Crown 
Colonies, also the Colonial Office, we hear, is discussing a 
scheme for dividing the oil-palm forests of Sierra Leone into 
estates, within each one of which the native gatherers are to 
be allowed to sell to one merchant only. This, in the hope 
of redressing in part (for the merchants) the damage done 
to the trade through the results of that export duty, of the 
folly of which, in past years, vigorous warnings have been 
published in these columns, Lord Milner’s prize pupil 
called in to alleviate, by homceopathic methods, the effects 
of his preceptor’s prescriptions. But we must return from 
Mr. Amery’s oil-barrel to General Hertzog’s haystack. 

What does the Colour Bar Billdo? It purports to amend 
the “ Mines and Works Act, 1911,’’ upon the plea that it 
is necessary to enable certain colour-bar regulations to be 
validly made which, when attempted under that Act, were 
declared by the Courts ulira vires. Combined with the 
1911 Act it empowers the Government to prohibit the 
employment of any persons, not furnished by the appropriate 
Minister with “certificates of competency,” as managers, 
overseers or surveyors in mines, as mechanical engineers, 
engine-drivers, or blasters, or in any other class of job in, at 
or about Mines, Works and Machinery which he may from time 
to time deem it expedient to specify. ‘* Mine” is defined with 
extreme comprehensiveness, and “ Works” as including 
certain specified manufacturing industries, other than 
mining (such as brickworks, lime kilns, sugar mills) and, 
generally “all places where machinery is erected or used ”— 
except State Railways and Harbours and Agricultural dams 
and reservoirs outside mining areas. The Courts having 
held that colour could not be made by Ministerial order a 
determinant of “‘ competency ” for employments, the new 
Bill takes off the gloves and boldly enacts that certificates 
of competency shall not be granted to natives or Asiatics : 
“natives ” meaning African racials of unmixed blood and 
“ Asiatics ” meaning Indians, but not Malays—the Malay 
population and the people of mixed colour being shielded by 
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the antique British sentimentalities of the Cape Colony, 
where they are most numerous, by their established sogig) 
and economic position there, and by the fact that they hay. 
both Parliamentary and municipal votes. 

I am not concerned to discuss the excuses of the Sout) 
African Labour Party for seeking to protect their industria) 
position by this detestable and despicable legislation, 
rather than by the methods of European Trade Unionism— 
for example, of the British Medical Council in regard ty 
the “competency” of Dr. Axham. That Party frankly 
describes itself as a white aristocracy, and purposes ty 
reserve all South African skilled employment for whites, 
There is no question of the capacity of Africans or Indians 
for becoming fully competent engineers and artificers, 
In some employments they do better, when trained, than 
white men. In Johannesburg white men can and do take 
their monopoly jobs at £50 a month and employ Kaffir 
at £3 or £4a month todothem. The white skilled workers, 
taking short views, are doubtless not greatly concerned, 
as is General Smuts, about the future reactions in Africa 
of this policy. It is, in effect, an outspoken declaration 
of a war of enslavement against natives and Asiatics, pre- 
scribing that in no industry using mechanical power, 
and in no other that this Government (in which they have no 
franchise) may hereafter designate, are they to be allowed to 
work except as unskilled labourers or to be deemed compe- 
tent of exercising the abilities they possess, or of profiting 
by technical education. No enactment so abominable and 
so insane could be discovered among the records of legislation 
in British communities since slave-owners ceased to struggle 
against the tide of the human will to freedom. Fortunately, 
it is still only a South African party policy, even with white 
ascendancy secured by an exclusive franchise. There is 
strong opposition (voiced by General Smuts) and the Senate 
has already once rejected the Bill. If passed, it wil 
assuredly be remembered as a landmark in history. The 
gravity of its reaction on India’s attitude towards 
British Government will be out of proportion to the positive 
oppressiveness of its application to Indians (which is far less 
serious than its threat to Africa) because, as General 
Smuts points out, it is concurrent with the Areas Regulation 
Bill, which is specially aimed at Indians. 

The purpose of this Bill is to diminish, by means of 
oppression, the Indian population in South Africa with the 
ultimate aim of expelling it entirely. ‘The Bill,” said 
Dr. Malan, on introducing it, 

frankly starts from the general supposition that the Indian, as 4 

race, is an alien element in the population, and that no solution 

of this question will be acceptable to the country unless it results 

in a very considerable reduction of the Indian population. . . 

The method which the Bill will propose will be the application 

of pressure. . . . To a certain extent we go on the path which 

has been trodden before by my friends opposite, but this Bill 
does not rest there, it goes a good deal further. 

The “ pressure” upon Indians to make life in South 
Africa unendurable to them, is to be exercised: 

(1) By restricting, in townships, the right to acquire of 
lease real property, or to be licensed to trade, to defined areas. 
The urban authorities are to advise as to the setting-up 
of these ghettoes. Indians, having no municipal vote, 
will have no say in the matter. They will suffer from the 
extinction of their businesses outside, and their congestion 
within, the ghettoes. Their streets, sanitation, lighting and 
water-supply are likely to receive very little attention 
from the Town Council, and doubtless (as occurred Hi 
Nairobi) this neglect will aggravate the reproach against 
them of insanitary habits of living. Further turns of the 
screw may then be plausibly clamoured for. The power to 
grant renewal of trading licences anywhere is also dis: 
cretionary, and this discretion is meant to be used. 

(2) By taking away the right of buying or leas! 
anywhere in South Africa except in such areas In 
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only as may be allowed for them within thirty miles of the 

coast, and within such areas only from Indians already 

settled there. 

(8) It increases from £81 to £100 the bail which may be 
demanded from a returning domiciled Indian pending his 
demonstration by evidence of his right to return. 

(4) It includes in the Transvaal, for the purposes of this 
Act only, the districts of Utrecht and Vryheid, in order to 
enable Indians to be expelled from those mining districts 
by the operation of Transvaal law. 

(5) It encroaches, or opens the door for encroachments, 
on existing rights to domicile. The purpose of this (viz., 
to reduce numbers) is declared by the Minister. It restricts 
the already limited permission for the importation of wives 
and children of domiciled Indians, and curtails the existing 
rights of registration (for employment) in the Transvaal. 

Indians claim that the Bill infringes the modus vivendi 
established by the Smuts-Gandhi agreement of 1914 and the 
principles agreed in the Imperial Conferences of 1917 and 
1918. A pettifogging campaign of argument has been set 
afoot at the Cape, pretending that the Smuts-Gandhi agree- 
ment guaranteed the then existing rights of Indians only 
in so far as they had been threatened by the Transvaal Gold 
Law, and further that Mr. Gandhi’s quite proper and pro- 
perly timed declaration to General Smuts that that agree- 
ment did not fully satisfy what Indians felt to be their 
rightful claims (which, obviously, so long as full civic rights 
were denied them no agreement could be expected to do) 
had absolved the Union Government from regarding it as 
binding upon themselves—notwithstanding that the Indians 
have made no move to disturb it. These quibbles are idle. 
The present Union Government requires no such eyewash 
to tone the aspect of their avowed policy. Dr. Malan 
himself informs General Smuts that he is going further than 
he did, that his Government is not limited by its prede- 
cessor’s engagement, that he aims at driving Indians into 
the sea by pressure exercised through diminishing the rights 
that were left to them in 1914. Signor Mussolini could not 
be more explicit. 

Contrary, therefore, to Queen Victoria’s Proclamation 
annexing her Birthday Colony, these two Bills declare that 
“there shall be in the eye of the Law distinctions and dis- 
qualifications founded on mere distinction of colour or 
origin,” and that “the protection of the Law” under 
which Indians have settled—introduced by the State-—in 
South Africa shall not be extended impartially to them.” 

Now, quite apart from the intense indignation which 
Indians necessarily and honourably feel at discrimination 
against them on account of their race—a discrimination 
which, following Gandhi’s advice, they have endured 
patiently, in hope of the education of Afrikander public 
opinion, here are substantial infractions of Indians’ rights 
and means of existence deliberately contemplated for the 
purpose of “‘ pressure.” Appeal to the Secretary of State 
for the Dominions to interfere with the Union Government’s 
action they know would be futile; they remember its 
futility within this Colonial Office’s own preserve in Kenya. 
Their case with the British Government, then, is this: 

“Your Secretary of State for India and your Parliament 
are concerned for our rights exactly as you would be for the 
nights of your own people when threatened in a foreign 
country. More so; for we acquired these rights under the 
sanction of your own (however nominal) sovereignty. You 

that responsibility when you wished to annex the 
Transvaal, making claims then on behalf of the Queen’s 
Indian subjects. We allege infractions of our rights as the 
King’s subjects. Your Governors-General, in an unbroken 
series, have told you, uncompromisingly, that these claims, 
‘ver since our rights began to be threatened, were in their 
Wdgment just. They have held some ground for us. 





Gandhi showed us how to hold some on our own behalf. 
But the battle has been a losing one all along. We are 
now to be subjected to further pressure. Either you 
must take such steps on our behalf as you would take on 
behalf of your own nationals, as the Irish Free State would 
take if Liverpool and Glasgow demanded that pressure 
should be exercised upon Irishmen because they are indus- 
trious and prolific, or you must admit your guardianship to 
be impotent and a pretence. You, as our self-appointed 
trustees, must yourselves intervene as a party in this con- 
tention in which your agent, the Viceroy, tells you our rights 
are at stake. Some Court must be found which, if it cannot 
enjoin suspension of this persecution, can at any rate im- 
partially and equitably assess the weight of our claims and 
elaborate some compromise, conciliation or compensation. 
We have revered your Sovereigns, the symbol of British 
Power, because they stood in our minds for those principles 
which South Africa is now openly abrogating. Be assured 
that those principles are a bond between us, and that 

reliance upon them is the only bond effectual to maintain 

our consent to be part of your Empire. Your Government 
in 1928 was prepared to sacrifice us to Afrikanderism in 

Kenya. That policy was in some degree restrained by the 
Labour Government, and we, in response, have abandoned 

our policy of intransigence there. But if you cannot protect 

us against aggression, if your Dominions insult our people 

unchecked, if even their material and economic interests 

can be strangled without redress under your protection, the 

Indian people will judge that what the Swaraj Party tell 

them is true, and that under such conditions membership 

of your Empire is for India both unprofitable and dis- 

honouring.” OLIVIER. 


ON LENT 


| ENT is a season of abstinences in the principle of 

which I believe, but which I never observe in 

practice. Principle and practice pull me in different 
directions between Ash Wednesday and Easter as at all 
other seasons of the year. Yet the principle of giving 
up a few things for a few weeks has something very attractive 
about it. There is here nothing of the harshness of per- 
petual self-denial. Fasting is succeeded by feasting, and 
it is recognised that, while there is a time for abstaining, 
there is also a time for enjoying what we are content to 
call the good things of life. Human beings in the mass 
are clearly not framed for never-ending austerities. We 
get to know each other better partly through our common 
indulgences, and most of these have in themselves no taint 
of wickedness that we should avoid them too severely. 
Under their genial influence we again and again enjoy 
liberty, equality and fraternity with our fellows. They 
are part of our relaxations, and without some relaxation 
or other the ordinary man would sink exhausted into an 
early grave. The secret of happiness for most men is to 
work like demons during their working hours and, as 
soon as work is over, to be able to relax their minds and 
their muscles as though there were no pleasures in life 
but those of idleness. 

For the ordinary man to relax means to turn to some 
pet indulgence which has probably been condemned by 
the austere of a bygone age. There have been austere 
men who thought it a sin to read novels, to dance, to play 
cards, to drink wine, to go to theatres, to smoke, or even 
to play football. Yet, in the modern world, all these 
things are regarded by most people as innocent pleasures. 
The fact, however, that they have become an accepted 
part of ordinary life makes it all the more interesting to 
try to discover now and then whether they are so important 


to us that we can no longer do without them. There 
# 
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are many people who declare that life would not be worth 
living to them without tobacco. ‘“ If you go on smoking,” 
a man was told by his doctor, “you will kill yourself.” 
“Then,” replied the man, “I will kill myself.” And, 
some time afterwards, he dropped dead on the golf-course. 
How many men are there who would be so heroic in their 
stand against abstinence? The ordinary man, I am sure, 
if he were told by his doctor that he must either give 
up tobacco or be prepared to die suddenly, would give 
up tobacco for at least forty-eight hours. ‘“‘ I would do 
anything but die for thee,” said Charles Lamb in his 
farewell to tobacco. And common sense applauds him. 
To say that life would not be worth living without tobacco 
would be to take too pessimistic a view of existence. I 
confess that, though I smoke without a pause from break- 
fast till bed-time, I no longer regard smoking as one of 
the positive pleasures of life. If I do not deceive myself, 
I now smoke in order to be able to work without being 
constantly interrupted by the irritating feeling that I am 
not smoking, and, later in the day, in order to have some- 
thing to do while other people are talking. I tell myself 
that I could give up tobacco easily enough if I had a year’s 
holiday from work and if I could go for twelve months 
without conversation. If I were offered as a gift from 
the gods the cessation of the desire to smoke, I should 
accept it with gratitude. I do not wish to speak ill of a 
habit that is associated with so many pleasures, but the 
only pleasure it now affords me in itself is the negative 
pleasure of not being without a cigarette. 


I should like a Lent in which men would have a sufficient 
motive for giving up tobacco for a brief period, and not 
only a sufficient motive but a fixed and unpostponable 
date. Few men can abstain when the date of the beginning 
of their abstinence is left to themselves. To-morrow 
is always a better day for abstinence, if we are left to 
regulate our own calendar. If the observance of Lent 
became general, and there were either a law or a custom 
that had the force of the law that every man must give 
up for the season something that he would really miss, 
with what a pleasant sense of heroism you and I would 
rise on Ash Wednesday morning and prepare to resist 
temptation! If there were a church that made it a rule 
to abstain from tobacco during Lent, I should be strongly 
inclined to join it. But the abstinences enjoined by the 
churches are abstinences that would cost me no sacrifice. 
I should not mind eating fish instead of meat for a day or 
a month or even for a year. Life on a fish diet would 
seem to me to be still exceedingly well worth living, and I 
should feel a grievance against abstinence only in presence of 
the Christmas turkey. Nor should I object to even a more 
rigid fast than that. I have never shared a Lenten meal 
with the pious that was too small for me. There are 
some, I believe, who even go on occasion without milk 
in their tea, but in China tea this seems to me not a loss 
but an improvement. 


As for tea, would life be worth living without it? The 
pleasure of drinking tea is, to my mind, more positive 
than the pleasure of smoking tobacco. We do not drink 
tea merely because we should miss it if we didn’t. There 
are a few people who are addicted to tea-drinking almost 
as slavishly as others are addicted to smoking, and probably 
with them tea-drinking serves little purpose but to still 
a craving. But for most of us every good cup of tea is 
as good as the first cup of tea we ever drank. There is 
fragrance and flavour in these leaves such as never arose 
from the leaves of the tobacco plant. This being so, you 
might imagine that men would become greater slaves 
to tea than to tobacco. But our physical constitution 
prevents this. It would be even more difficult for the 
ordinary man to go on drinking tea all day than to go 





on drinking beer all day—a feat of endurance of whig, 
few men leading sedentary lives are capable. Nowhey 
more than in tea-drinking is the law of the diminish} 
return of pleasure remorseless in its working. It js , 
law, no doubt, that applies to every form of pleasuy 
but it applies most fatally of all to the pleasures of th 
physical appetites. Hence, we easily resign ourselyg 
to moderation in tea-drinking, and many people who wou 
miss it most are people who do not drink it oftener tha 
once or twice a day. I myself am sufficiently a slave t 
it to prefer even a cup of bad tea in the afternoon to no 
tea at all. But, much as I depend on it both for solag 
and for inspiration, I should not like to commit myself to 
the view that life without tea would not be worth living, 
Great and good men have lived without tea in the past, 
and looked at life through eyes at least as cheerful » 
their successors do to-day. If there were a church that 
made it a rule to abstain from tea during Lent I do not 
think I should join it, but I should not regard as crazy 
those who did. I should take it for granted that they 
preferred coffee. 

The great advantage of giving up either tea or tobacco, 
however, is that it is a step on the way to knowing what 
it is that makes life worth living. Men who have delibe. 
rately lost themselves in the wilds—in the spaces of the 
Arctic and the Sahara—have had to do without many 
things that make life worth living to the rest of us, and 
nine out of ten of them have come back to report that 
they found it much easier to do without most of the 
necessary luxuries of civilisation than they could have 
imagined. Confirmed urbanites often talk as though 
life would scarcely be worth living outside London @ 
one of the great cities. They regard the country as a 
prison, and would rather walk down Piccadilly than round 
the loveliest garden on earth. Every prospect of green 
fields is to them vile, and the noise of birds is discord 
compared to the music of a jazz-band. This, I think, is 
a state of soul that could be cured only by a Lenten 
abstinence from urban pleasures and by a six weeks 
visit to the loathed countryside. The ordinary man 
among them would then learn that life can be not only 
tolerable but even enjoyable without clubs or theatres 
or cinemas or dance-bands or the presence of crowds. 
The truth is, in whatever environment we find ourselves, 
we soon begin to create our own pleasures, and the map 
who is unhappy in the country is probably a man who was 
unhappy in the town without knowing it. His apparent 
happiness in town was only a desperate daily drowning 
of his unhappiness—a temporarily successful flight from 
unhappiness rather than an escape into happiness. 

The happiest man is he who can do without thing 
most easily, for he is a man who does not depend on 
external things for his happiness. He carries his happiness 
about with him, and it is as inseparable from him as bis 
skin. And this inseparable happiness seems to have been 
discovered as often by people who have been deprived 
of many of the things that you and I would say make 
life worth living as by those who have “ everything” 
and who have never had to go without anything, in the 
ordinary sense of the words, in their lives. You are just 
as likely to get a cheerful account of life from the blind, 
the crippled, and the sufferers from mortal illnesses # 
from men and women who are healthy and wealthy without 
being wise. There is no rule for the distribution of happl- 
ness. Most of us would say that we would rather be dead 
than live such a life as the blind, deaf and dumb Helen 
Keller and the armless and legless Froide-vau* 
Yet these amazing characters assure us that life is 
even without sight, without speech, and without legs 
and arms. Pessimism is just as likely to arise from having 
too much as from having too little. You will find 35 
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high a proportion of pessimists in the West End as in the 
East End of London. Happiness, indeed, consists not 
in being able to satisfy all our wants, but in not caring 
whether we satisfy most of them or not. It is more 
lent of circumstances than most of us imagine, 
though you and I will probably continue to try to attain 
it with the aid of circumstances. Philosophers from the 
inning of thought have assured us that it is in vain 
for us to look for it outside ourselves, but we still follow 
mirages that any philosopher could have told us would 
lead us only to a desert of sand. 

Hence, it would be an excellent training for most of 
us during Lent to see how many things we could do without 
—whether tobacco or meat or wine or wireless or books 
or newspapers or taxis or buses or cinemas or sugar or 
cakes or cards or billiards or dancing or, indeed, anything 
that an ordinary man or woman or child would miss, 
without actually offending against the laws of health or 
decency. You could not ask a man to do without his 
daily shave, for—though life is apparently worth living 
without shaving—that would be indecent, and you could 
not incite people to abstain from soap, for that would 
be unhealthy. But we could undoubtedly get on very 
well for a few weeks without nine out of ten of the things 
with which most of us occupy our spare time. We should 
find, I imagine, that we could be reasonably happy without 
entering a bus or a taxi or a train during the season, and 
we should probably be all the better for a little walking. 
As for tobacco and wine and meat, we should discover 
new sources of cheerfulness, and could even enjoy the 
pleasures of company—temporarily—over a table con- 
taining nothing but brown bread and water. The chief 
danger would be that we should become puffed up with 
conceit, for that would ruin all. For the sake of our 
own characters, it is important that the period of abstinence 
should not last beyond a few weeks, and that we should 
then return to our accustomed indulgences and learn 
in their company to live humbly, eating and drinking 
like Christian men. ZT. Fe 


Correspondence 


THE LATE MR. MAURICE MAGNUS 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN 

Sm,—Referring to the review published in your last issue 
of Mr. Norman Douglas’s Experimenis, will you give me a 
little space in which to shake off Mr. Douglas’s insinuations 
~—to put it mildly—regarding my introduction to Maurice 
Magnus’s Memoirs of the Foreign Legion? When Mr. Douglas’s 
“pamphlet” first appeared I was in New Mexico, and it 
seemed too far off to trouble. But now that the essay 
is enshrined in Mr. Douglas’s new book, Experimenis, it is 
time that I said a word. One becomes weary of being 


The whole circumstances of my acquaintance with Maurice 
Magnus, and the facts of his death, are told in my introduction 
4s truthfully as a man can tell a thing. After the suicide of 
Magnus, I had continual letters from the two Maltese, whom 
Thad met through Magnus, asking for redress. I knew them 
Personally—which Douglas did not. Myself, I had not the 
money to repay Magnus’s borrowings. All the literary remains 
were left to Douglas, in the terms of Magnus’s will. But 

» after his death, all Magnus’s effects were confiscated, 
owing to his debts. There was really nothing to confiscate, 
since the very furniture of the house had been lent by the 
young Maltese, B——-. There were the MSS.—the bulk of 
them worthless. Only those Memoirs of the Foreign Legion, 
which I had gone over previously with Magnus, might be 


~E 


wrote to B—— that Norman Douglas would no doubt 
get the Memoirs published. The reply came from Malta, 
— would never put anything into the hands of Douglas. 

then wrote to Douglas—and, remembering the care with 


which he files all his letters, I kept his reply. Parts of this 
reply I quote here : 
FLORENCE, 
Dear LawRENCE, 26th December, 1921. 

So many thanks for yours of the 20th. 

Damn the Foreign Legion. . . . I have done my best, and if 
B—— had sent it to me the book would be published by this 
time, and B—— £380 or £50 the richer. Some folks are hard to 
please. By all means do what you like with the MS. As to 
M. himself, I may do some kind of memoir of him later on— 
independent of Foreign Legions. Put me into your introduction, 
if you like. ... 

Pocket all the cash yourself. B—— seems to be such a fool that 
he doesn’t deserve any. 

I’m out of it and, for once in my life, witha clean conscience. .. . 

Yours always, 
Norman DovucGias. 

The italics in this letter are Douglas’s own. As for his 
accusation of my “ unkindness ” to Magnus, that too is funny. 
Certainly Magnus was generous with his money when he had 
any ; who knew that better than Douglas? But did I make it 
appear otherwise? And when Magnus wanted actual help— 
not post-mortem sentiment—where did he look for it? To 
the young Maltese who would have no dealings whatsoever 
with Norman Douglas, after the suicide. 

Then I am accused of making money out of Magnus’s effects. 
I should never have dreamed of writing a word about Magnus, 
save for the continual painful letters from the Maltese. Then 
I did it solely and simply to discharge a certain obligation. 
For curiously enough, both B——- and S——- seemed to regard 
me as in some way responsible for their troubles with Magnus. 
I had been actually there with them and Magnus, and had 
driven in their motor-car. To discharge an obligation I do 
not admit, I wrote the Introduction. And when it was written, 
in the year 1922, it started the round of the publishers, as 
introducing the Memoirs of the Foreign Legion, and everywhere 
it was refused. More than one publisher said : ** We will publish 
the Introduction alone, without the Magnus Memoirs.” To 
which I said: “ That’s no good. The Introduction only 
exists for the Memoirs.” 

So, for two years, nothing happened. It is probable that 
I could have sold the Introduction to one of the large popular 
American ines, as a “personal” article. And that 
would have meant at least a thousand dollars for me. Whereas 
I shall never see a thousand dollars, by a long chalk, from this 
Memoirs book. Nevertheless, by this time B—— will have 
received in full the money he lent to Magnus. I shall have 
received as much—as much, perhaps, as I would get in America 
for a popular short story. 

As for Mr. Douglas, he must gather himself haloes where 
he may.—Yours, etc., D. H. LawRENce. 


RUBBISH IN ART 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I should like to express my appreciation of “ Affable 
Hawk’s”’ two articles on “ Rubbish in Art ’’—an appreciation 
which I know is shared by several other artist-readers. His 
articles are always refreshingly broadminded and sane, and 
his words therefore carry all the more weight when he uses 
them as a battering-ram. 

There is one other point at which “ Affable Hawk” might 
have assailed the rubbish-mongers: they are always much 
too sweeping in their exclusions. The statements that “ Epstein 
appeared to be the only person to whom the Hudson memorial 
could be entrusted,” “ Mr. Sickert's is the only real picture 
that has been hung in the R.A. for eighty years,” are typical 
examples. Such dogmatic utterances would be merely stupid 
if they were not addressed to a large and undiscriminating 
public, but being thus broadcast they are also cruel. The 
truth of the matter is that there are thousands of artists (I 
use that figure literally) who could produce startlingly 
** different ’”’ work if they cared to do so. If Toft were asked 
to execute a stone memorial in the popular German manner, 
leaving all his planes angular, and distorting wherever it hap- 
pened to be convenient, could he not produce a work that 
would cause the critics to see in it marvels of spirituality and 
genius? And could not Watson paint equally bestial pictures 
of bearded men in brothels if he chose ? 

I remember some years ago making such an experiment 
to prove my point. At the end of a tiring day I used up the 
colours on my palette to perpetrate an atrocity in which there 
was no drawing, no composition and no colour-sense, and the 
subject was thoroughly dull. I signed it with a great agiite 
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scrawl ending in “ zski,” put it into the ugliest frame I could 
buy, and sent it to a certain exhibition. Some of the critics 
were puzzled, as they knew nothing of the artist, while other 
bolder spirits waxed eloquent in its praise : one of them actually 
told me, in front of my own picture, that there was something 
primitively vital and magnificent in it that no Englishman 
could ever attain. 

Mr. Belloc, I should judge, will rejoice to hear that the picture 
sold for as many guineas as I would gladly have accepted 
shillings in order to be rid of it.—Yours, etc., MARCUS. 


EPSTEIN AND MRS. PYM 


To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 


Simr,—With Mr. Watkin’s vision of the Epstein panel one 
can have no quarrel, since to each his own interpretation. 
But when he asserts that, among other characteristics, nature 
possesses sexual lust and relentless cruelty, and that those 
who see her otherwise are pseudo-romanticists, one begins 
to rub one’s eyes ! 

If nature, in other words creation, is not of the very breath 
of love, then must we postulate a devil as First Cause in lieu 
of God or Hinc illae lacrimae indeed! for while we 
continue to find the heart of man inherently evil and altogether 
vile—a state of mind in which, according to your correspondent, 
all nature participates—there is little chance of tears ceasing 
to flow. Yet even St. Paul, no flatterer of human nature, 
believed the body to be the temple of the Holy Spirit; and 
would he have denied some grace to the beasts and birds which 
Hudson loved so well; some beauty, which also _— love, 
to sweeping me and rugged heights, to the little singing 
valleys, to silences of forest, to running streams, and all the 
great symphony of nature’s song ? 

No, even the ancients, of whom Mr. Watkin seems to have 
no better opinion than he has of nature, knew better than 
this. The Egyptians with their zoo-types and the Greeks 
with their anthropomorphic gods, although falling short, were 
= trying to express their belief in and knowledge of the 

ivine in nature.—Yours, etc. V. T. Murray. 

19 Ashburnham Road, Hastings. 


NEWS OF THE DARTFORD WARBLER 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In the February 13th number your interesting contri- 
butor, E. M. Nicholson, says re Dartford Warbler that it is the 
only warbler we have which does not migrate. Is not the so 
misnamed Hedge Sparrow a warbler? It, of course, remains 
here.—Yours, etc., EpcGar T. CRAVEN. 


Miscellany 


ON A BIT OF DIGGING AND A 


POINT OF VIEW 


READ in the papers that they have confirmed 
another Roman Road. It is the road which 
went from the mouth of the Adur in Sussex to 


London. 

This road has been guessed at, and people with a 
flair for antiquity had spotted it long ago; but the 
evidence with which to convince those who, like the 
late and learned Mr. Haverfield, were opposed to all 
Roman origins, was very slight. A small section of it 
had been spotted more than a century ago in the middle 
of the Weald: a few yards. There was also that pre- 
sumptive evidence upon which wise men so much 
rely—the parish boundaries; for in one place these 
boundaries run in a long fairly straight line along the 
probable course of such a road. Now they have found, 
only the other day, on the Croydon aerodrome, a section 
exactly corresponding to the piece in the Weald, and 
there is no reasonable doubt left. In that magnificent 
system of roads which the Empire left us as part of 
the foundation of our civilisation, this great way, 
60 feet over-all (much less of course for the central 
hardened part) must be included ; and it is certain that 
those first three great centuries from which we all 
spring—the centuries when the world changed between 
Claudius and the Apostate—had their port at the mouth 


of the Adur, as in Chichester harbour and at Portsmouth. 


It is certain that here again the use of the dark and 
Middle Ages was but an inheritance of Rome. 

Now the Px yam reader (as that honest fellow js 
generally called) may blame me for starting out thus 
in a general article, commonly devoted to generalities, 
He may say, “‘ What the devil has all this to do with 
aes of general interest to the general? If the 
fellow wants to write about Roman roads why does he 
not write about it in the Roman Road Quarterly, or, if 
he is of a lower flight, in “ Roman Roads for Tiny Tots” 

Well, I maintain that this one discovery, added to 
so many that have come before it (and so many more 
that are to come after it) is of the highest interest to 
the general reader, citizen, voter, dupe, man in the 
street, or whatever you like to call him. Not so much 
because there are two readings of English history, 
challenging one another in the modern English mind— 
though that struggle is important in itself—as because 
there are involved in the discussion great and funda- 
mental principles of all history and even of all philo- 
sophy. 

What is at issue is the place and value of tradition, 
Two promptings are at work: one making for men’s 
reverence towards the past as a father ; another making 
for an exile of the European from his true home. On 
the one hand you have that spirit which maligns 
tradition and in its intimate self (which the moderns 
call subconscious though it is not really subconscious 
at all, save with those who do not examine their 
consciences) is filled with pride. On the other hand 
you have the spirit which says, “ I do not know much 
about the immense story which leads from the past to 
myself, but I revere the things from which I came. 
I think myself less then they. They made me! and only 
in their reverence shall I fully live.” 

This issue is very real. It is a battle even now being 
waged. On its result of victory or defeat depends, in 
my judgment, the triumph or the failure of our civilisa- 
tion. 

The enemies of tradition are plentiful in their asser- 
tion that they are impartial, that they state evidence 
blindly and almost irrationally, without appetite, and 
that then, in some mysterious way, without any 
moulding mood to guide them in their judgment, they 
arrive at absolutely proved conclusions. 

They lie. It is not true that they merely collect 
evidence as a sort of dead thing, and then arrive at 
conclusions which only fools would shut their eyes to. 
They are spurred on by an itch to ridicule the general 
conclusions of mankind, to exalt themselves and to 
present the process of our story as one leading perpe- 
tually upwards towards the God they admire: which is 
themselves. Their contemplation of their own ‘“ * 
of what they are here and now, is their religion. For 
this reason is it that every accepted document 1s 
challenged, that absurd new names are given to well 
established things and that the plain man is being 
perpetually startled with solemn assertions that his 
common sense is at fault and that some clique of 
magicians, steeped in a wonderful learning of their own, 
must be followed in the teeth of the plainest instincts 
of mankind. This spirit it is which delights in the 
disturbance of inherited reality. It calls itself science. 
It is the negation of science. It is the procurer of chaos. 
It pretends to a special recognition of reality. It results 
in a complete doubt: in a disassociation of 
elements of experience, memory and reason and there- 
fore in the loss of beauty, and of right, and of the 
sense of truth. ’ 

All this out of the chance finding of a Roman road ! 

But, note you, that chance finding has really a great 
meaning. The men of tradition said with regard to 
that very road, “ Though the material and 
evidence is slight the indirect is great. We know that 
our country began as part of the great united Europea? 
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civilisation. We know that that civilisation left us as a 
material evidence of itself a superb system of roads. 
We shall lean towards the belief that such and such a 
road existed, even though the evidence be slight, rather 
than to the denial of it.” They talked sense. Judgment 
stands upon two legs, but its justice depends upon which 

carries your weight. You cannot but lean to the 
one side or the other, and the men who leant towards 
saying that they would as a rule accept indications 
of antiquity and challenge its negation, had a right 
judgment. Those who preferred the negation had a 
wrong judgment. 

Now this particular road, which is the small text of 
my sermon, is a case in point. It was denied and 
ridiculed. The sceptical, anti-traditional group which 
for so long mastered the modern mind, in this particular 
case went to extravagant lengths. We know that the 
Roman Empire had a port called the Port of Adurnus, 
or Adurnum. We know that there is a Sussex river 
called the Adur. Common sense, the healthy mind of 
man said simply, “Why, then, the port was at the mouth 
of the Adur.” ‘“ Not at all,” said the opponent, “‘ the 
name Adur was made up quite late to fit in with a 
theory. The river had no name until this artificial 
name was made for it by Camden. And as for your talk 
of a Roman road from the mouth of the river to London, 
you romantically believe in it as you believe in some 
religious doctrine. You do not accept our hard scientific 
insistence upon proof.” I suppose that the academic 
fools who talked like this would, under cross-examina- 
tion, have had to say that of old the Sussex men (looking 
at the Adur), since they gave it no name at all only 
pointed with their fingers and made a sort of moaning 
sound. Anyhow, that was their theory—and now here 
is the road conclusively established on the very criterion 
which they themselves set up against tradition and 
common sense. Here is that direct, positive proof, the 
lack of which they jeered at. So the mouth of the Adur 
may have been Portus Adurni after all; and the little 
river Adur, which runs through my beloved land, was 
the Adur—great god! what must be the state of the 
academic mind that doubts such things? Indeed, my 
river Adur means “the water,” and it has a sister, the 
Adour (also meaning “‘ the water”), which runs not far 
from the place which gave me my own name, under the 
Pyrenees. Both as they run modestly whisper to the 
absurd learned that they have always had names, and 
beg them, in common courtesy, to call them by their 
names, 

_I shall go home this week-end and throw 6d. into the 
river Adur. 

What a pleasure it is to live in a time when the mists 
are slowly dissipating and reality is coming back to its 
own! Who knows but that I shall live to see a 
generation which admits that the most ancient of the 
great poems were written by poets ; that the rhapsodies 
of the sacred books were not pieced together by various 
interpolators, but sprang out at a rush; that great 
sculpture—Assyrian, Egyptian or Asiatic—only comes 
from the hands of civic men; that hypothesis is not 
fact? In general, that our fathers were right and their 
belittlers wrong. 

I hope so. 

But what we want and what we get in this world 
are two very different things. Perhaps, before I die, 
I shall find ae ge to be even more besotted than they 

s 


are now, it possible? It is just possible. I will 
Wait and see. 
* * * 
And, as I finish this, further news: they think they 


have spotted the Forum of London—and found it 
Where it was bound to be—square with the bridge. 
ley remember that miles from London were counted, 
. quite recently, from a spot which turns out to be 
Ww that Forum. Who knows? They may yet 





admit the past: and that England was not made in 
Germany but was England from the beginning. 

It will be a bitter medicine for them to swallow. 
Their wry faces will amuse me. H. BEetuoc. 


Drama 
MR. JAMES JOYCE’S PLAY 
I CONGRATULATE the Stage Society on having 
produced Mr. James Joyce’s play. LEviles is not a 
first-rate play, but itis a remarkable one. I am more 
sure of this than of having understood it. Personally, I 
find it rather a treat to be puzzled in the theatre ; most plays 
are painfully obvious and it is not often that I am made to 
wonder about characters on the stage. Evziles excited me 
for the same reason that the plays of Ibsen excite me—the 
people in it were interesting. Ibsen’s characters have 
roots in life which tempt one to pull at them again and 
again, and those roots are so deeply embedded in the stuff 
of experience that tugging at them brings up many a question 
worth meditating upon. After all, the most interesting 
thing in drama is character; nothing happens unless it 
happens to a particular person, and the interest of action 
is dependent on character. The first-rate dramatist chooses 
characters which illustrate his theme better and better the 
more he goes into them. The deeper he digs the more 
distinctly we hear beneath the action the running water of 
his theme. Indeed, he cannot dig too deep, if he has chosen 
them well. By what sign is he to recognise them? His 
theme stated as an intellectual proposition is certainly not 
his best clue. He usually finds the clue, I fancy, in himself— 
at least a shaft which goes any depth is nearly always opened 
from within, though afterwards sympathy and observation 
continue the excavation and even control its direction. But 
what happens in the case of most dramatists is that they 
allow their theme to control their interest in character. 
They only attempt to understand them in so far as they illus- 
trate it. This is what disappoints me often in the drama of 
Mr. Galsworthy. Mr. Joyce’s fault lies on the other, but 
more interesting, side. Evidently nothing will induce him 
to make his characters less complex than he sees them to be. 
He would rather obscure his theme than do that. Evziles is 
a play in which the love relations of two men and a woman 
weave the plot; its distinction lies in the relations of the 
three persons in that familiar triangle being complex and 
unusual. I respect Mr. Joyce for having tried to deepen 
the conventional simplification of such relations. Now 
and then I lost my way in his characters, as in a wood, but 
that did not make me think they were not alive; rather 
the contrary. As for the theme of Eviles, perhaps one gets 
nearest to it in saying that the play is a study in the emotional 
life of an artist. (I am sure, at any rate, that we were 
meant to keep one eye always upon Richard Rowan, what- 
ever was happening between the other two.) Its theme is 
the complication which that endowment adds to emotional 
crises which are common to all men, making sincerity more 
difficult and at the same time more important. Imagination 
opens the door to new subtleties and possibilities of action ; 
it brings a man so near the feelings of others that he never 
has the excuse of blindness, and yet keeps him at a distance 
so that at moments he can hardly believe he cares for any- 
thing but his own mind. 

When he acts spontaneously, he knows he is acting 
spontaneously—if not at the moment, the moment after— 
much as some people, though modest, have hardly a right 
to be considered so, because they invariably know when 
they are. Eviles is a play in which two men are struggling 
to preserve each his own essential integrity in a confusing 
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situation where rules of thumb seem clumsy guides; and 
between them is a bewildered woman—generous, angry, 
tender, and lonely. To understand Bertha one need only 
remember that she has lived nine years with Richard Rowan 
as his mistress, in that intimacy which admits of no 
disguises, merciful or treacherous ; that she has known all 
the satisfaction and pain of such an intimacy. Her nature 
cries out for things to be simple as they once were for her ; 
she wants to be told what to do, and Richard feels that he 
has no right to decide for her. He is tortured by the idea 
that he has dominated her and perhaps destroyed her 
personality. At this juncture she must act for herself. 


If you ask how Richard Rowan and Robert Hand stood 
towards each other, the answer is they were friends. There 
was a touch of the disciple in Robert. Richard’s was the 
sincerer, and also the more difficult, nature. He was an 
exile in this world; Robert was at home in it. But the 
essence of their relation was that they were friends, and 
friends who from youth had made life’s voyage of discovery 
together. One was a journalist, the other an artist. Both 
had lived intensely enough, and had been intimate enough 
to reach together that pitch of mutual understanding, at 
which awareness that each is still at bottom solitary, 
may be, in crises, the deepest bond between them. It is 
between these two friends that competition for the same 
woman rises, bringing with it jealousy, suspicion, and 
making candour—the air in which alone such a friendship 
as theirs can live—almost impossible. Both make a 
mighty effort to preserve it; Richard succeeds best; 
Robert Hand would have failed without him. At first 
Richard thought his friend a common, vulgar thief; 
against such a one he would protect Bertha tooth and nail. 
But he has misgivings which in subtle ways torture him 
more than natural jealousy. Perhaps Robert can give her 
something he cannot (he knows how unsatisfying and yet 
how much that has been !), something no human being has 
a right to prevent another having. This is the first thing he 
must find out. The scene in Act II between the two men is 
wonderful in its gradually deepening sincerity. Robert 
is a coward at first, but he gets over that. Then Richard 
is tormented by misgivings about himself. Is there not 
something in him (for ties, however precious, are also 
chains) which is attracted by the idea that Bertha might 
now owe most to another—now, at any rate, that their own 
first love is over? How far is he sincere in leaving her her 
liberty ? Is it his own liberty that he is really thinking of ? 
Bertha taunts him with that and suspects him of being in 
love with another woman. And Bertha’s relation to 
Robert—what is that ? I think it is the attraction of peace. 
To be adored, to be loved in a simpler, more romantic, 
coarser way, what a rest! Besides, Robert is the sort of 
man a woman can easily make happy, and Richard certainly 
is not. Yet, just as she decided between them years ago, 
it is in the end her strange, elusive lover, who comes so close 
and is so far away, whom she chooses. But was she Robert’s 
mistress? The dramatist leaves that ambiguous. He 
does not mean us to bother much one way or another about 
that. Richard says at the end he will never know what they 
were to each other; but I do not think he is thinking of 
Divorce Court facts. He means how completely Bertha, 
acting spontaneously out of her own instincts, still belongs 
to him. Bertha tells Robert to tell Richard everything ; 
but does he? She also tells him to think of what has passed 
between them as “a dream.” That, I think, is the line 
on which one must fix one’s attention to get the focus. 
Robert is content with that. Perhaps because less hot for 
certainties in life than Richard, he thinks he has enjoyed a 
solid reality. I do not know. 

My impression is that he then proceeded to lie about the 
events of the night before, finding it impossible to believe 


————__ 


that Richard can be interested solely in Bertha’s feelings 
and not in what took place. 

The defect of the play lay in the fact that when th 
curtain fell, although Bertha had chosen Richard again, 
his attitude towards her is left uncertain. “TI shall neye 
know what happened even if you tell me the truth,” he says 
at one point; that is to say, although there have bem 
heart-searchings all round, the situation has not developed, 

Mr. Rupert Harvey played Richard Rowan excellently 
and Miss Gwladys Black-Roberts deserved very well of 
us. Mr. William Stack took the part of Robert Hand g 
the last moment and did well, considering the difficulty of 
his part and that disadvantage. 

Desmond MacCarrny, 


THE FOOLISH GHOST 


Y day, my heart is like a market-place 
Where loud-voiced merchants wrangle, sell, and 
buy, 

Where one may never see the self-same face 
Twice in the stirring crowd, where tricksters ply, 
Where little urchins sport upon the ground, 
And cunning, lean, old mendicants abound. 
By night, the noisy riot of the day 
Is strangely dead . . . Silenced each merchant’s tone, 
The tricksters’ booths are dumbly packed away, 
And all the square is dark, and chill, and lone 
Save for a wistful, foolish ghost, who sings 
Of love that passed—and other idle things. 


SPANISH DANCER 
(An Impression.) 


CLEAR stringed chord .... 
Poised, smilingly alert, 


Soundstruck, her lithe and lovely figure stands; 
Laughter in all the foldings of her skirt, 
Joy in her firm brown arms, her lifted hands ; 
Fixed living beauty in her back-thrown head, 
Her parted thin jet hair, quick-tilted chin. 
—Now, swift with mazy skirl and measuréd 
Thin string-tunes run, bewildered, out and in. 
Life, with the music, thrills her body through ; 
Wakened to joy of movement, glad and fleet 
Her sure limbs revel in the work they do, 
High-mettled rhythmic mirth is in her feet. 


A GLASS OF ALE 


HELTERLESS roadway, hot and dry, 
Hedges powdered a dusty white, 
Quivering ground, and staring sky, 

Sunlight beating with maddened might .. - 
Dust-clogged throat, and an aching back, 
One heel sore, a sun-baked brain, 

Gritted eyes, and a weighting pack, 

. . - An inn ahead, but a mile to gain. 

At last! . . . The swing of a well-worn door, 
Rest for the eyes in a cooling gloom, 

Rest for the feet on a sawdust floor, 

An odour of beer about the room. 

Then, a glass of ale, cold, amber, lank, 

Light foam waiting the hot lips’ kiss .. - 
Surely, the nectar old Jove drank 


Could not compare with—this. 
R, W. PoveEY. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ALTER RALEIGH’S letters (Methuen, 2 vols., 
80s.) are exceptionally good letters. They 
are exuberant, shrewd and witty—full of fun, 
nonsense, violent opinions, delight in life and of good 
phrases about books, authors, soldiers, places, parties, 
war, and human nature. Some of his most extravagant 
judgments have been quoted in the reviews, such as his 
comment on Tolstoi: ‘‘ Egotistic old beast with his * What 
to do.’ He is just a sensualist gone sour. ‘The silence 
and decency of death ’—Henley’s phrase—is the right 
thing for him. He never loved anything except the com- 
motion in his own nerves.” Reviewers always pick out 
extravagancies when they are expressed with spirit. But 
it will not do to take these explosions too seriously. 
Raleigh disliked Tolstoi’s point of view, just as he disliked 
Ibsen’s, but if he had been writing critically about him, 
you would have found he understood him much better 
than that: he was just blowing off antagonism in a letter 
to his sister. And it is just because in his letters he lets 
himself go that they make good reading. He lectured on 
English Literature all his life, and he found the restraint 
this imposed upon him trying. He enjoyed his opinions 
most, as we all do, when they were violent. He hated the 
pedantry of study. Literature was meant to be enjoyed, 
and he found himself forced to expound books and authors 
ina way which would help the young to answer questions 
in examinations! His letters are full of groans and 
indignation over this, and his peculiarity as a lecturer 
and teacher was that he reduced that side of his task 
toa minimum. He delighted to amaze his classes by 
discussing books in a spirit which was the reverse of pro- 
fessorial and reverential. Writing to his sister he says: 
I lecture in a very picaroon, jolly-beggar kind of way, think it 
wakes them up. On Crabbe I say: ‘‘ Why should we abuse 
Crabbe ? He has never done us any harm: we have none of 
us read him.”” On Keats I am tempted to say: “ We now come 
to John Keats. It does not matter when or where he lived. You 
have come prepared to put down on paper, for committal to 
memory, any facts I may give you concerning his life—and you, 
none of you, I know, have sufficient leisure to read his works. 
I must ask you to alter this. The facts, it is true, tell in Examina- 
tion. But you will none of you be any nearer Heaven ten years 
hence for having taken a B.A. degree, while for a love and under- 
standing of Keats you may raise yourselves several inches. In 
any case, you cannot expect me to give you any facts about his 
life in one short hour. If you waste your time, I am determined 
not to waste mine.”” This sort of thing will obtain for me the 
rich, the enviable sack. I think I will stoop to, say, three facts. 


His methods did wake his pupils up and so far from getting 
ang he went from chair to chair until he ended at 
ord. 


* * * 


Here is a characteristic letter : 


The college opened with an Introductory Lecture by a Professor 
of Physics on the Relation of Geology to our Social Duties, so 
far as I can remember. The students made a noise with their 
feet all the time, and the lecture was certainly dull. I began to 
wish I was lecturing myself—you have noticed this tendency 
in me ? 

Then the chairman, a fat old man of business, got up and said 
that it was plain that the lecturer was a thorough gentleman and 
the telephone had been invented some time, so we ought all to 
be very glad. And then we expressed our satisfaction and 
dispersed. 

I only met my classes this week without formally lecturing to 

—one is a junior class in History about sixty strong which 
gives some signs of disorder. 

Some people have called on Ada, she says it is as bad as being 
married. Among the callers were two Miss ——’s; we never 
hear them at the door and they all rush into the room with extended 

nd saying, “I’m this,” or “I’m that,” as the case may be. 
This warmth is gratifying, and the Miss *s seem justified in 
themselves well known—we divide our acquaintance 





into friends and patrons, they are the last, I think. Culture is 
what they are after and there is an element of barbarity in my 
instincts that makes me ill contented in such company. I can 
talk the lingo, too, in an idle half-hour. But I really believe, 
not in refinement and scholarly elegance, those are only a game ; 
but in blood feuds, and the chase of wild beasts, and marriage 
by capture. In carrying this last savage habit into effect there 
would be an irresistible dramatic temptation to select the bluest 
lady of them all. 

- - « I have moments when all the show around me of shops 
and streets and conditions generally seems to fade away and life 
is seen for what it is, and the main thing to play one’s part credit- 
ably and haughtily—even with gaiety. At such times to let 
lack of money or even separation really influence or subdue one 
seems incredible pusillanimity, and the only possible attitude is 
“Let the days do what they will.” Christian philosophers call 
this wicked pride, but I could respect no one, not even God, if 
I did not respect myself first. 

In his criticism he expressed his love of literature ; in his 
letters mostly his distrust of culture and his impatience with 
cultured people. 

* * 

He was an artist in scholarship ; he loved passionately 
the art of letters, but he could not feel literature to be a 
separable, far less a preponderant, part of human life. 
He loved a phrase, and at a fine one he would stare in 
amazement—then crow with joy. Action, creation— 
“the word should be cousin to the deed ’”—were noble, 
but books about books were a small matter. And he was 
condemned to write them! His life was spent in expound- 
ing and commentating for the benefit of people who 
wanted to feel and know at secondhand. These letters 
show how impatient he often felt with them and with 
himself. His natural approach to books was that of a 
lover. A genuine amorist does not want his attention 
drawn to the beauty of this or that woman. What moves 
him, excites him, satisfies him, he discovers for himself, 
and if other people differ from him, though he may listen 
he sticks to his preferences; that was what Raleigh seems 
to have missed so often in his pupils. Reverent docility 
or eagerness to acquire knowledge were poor substitutes 
for passionate, partial, personal appreciation. From his 
letters one gathers that the “ cultivation ” of taste and 
the whole business of making a cult of literature seemed 
silly tohim ; what should have been one of the extra joys of 
life was treated as a business, or worse, as a pursuit which 
gave the initiated a right to enjoy a sense of superiority. 
He often turns, with a welcome the warmth of which 
strikes me as romantically excessive, to types who were 
the opposite of literary. 

- * . 

His philosophy of life is not very clear to me. The 
letter I have quoted suggests it as definitely as any other 
in these two volumes. I think what he detested most was 
spiritual pride of the wrong sort, that which exhibits itself 
in arrogance and aloofness. In a delightful volume, 
Laughter from a Cloud (Constable, 21s.), in which his 
brilliant verses (mostly comic), plays and skits are collected, 

ou will find a paper which he wrote while he was at Cam- 

ridge and ead to “ The Apostles.” He writes in praise 
of the humorist and his foil is the man who strives after 
personal perfection. His bugbear was the prig. I 
remember when he died attempting to sum him up as a 
book-minded man who loved life better than books. I 
am not over-pleased with that summary now I have read 
his letters, though they are certainly the letters of a book- 
minded man who loves life. “I like,” he says in one 
letter, “‘ being an insufferable coxcomb, and dancing on 
a tight-rope, and standing on my head. Indeed, I will 
undertake to use all these three images in praise of any 


great writer—so my hopes run high.” He kept these 
impulses under, except in his essay on Style, while writing 
his critical books in which he is only witty to instruct, 
only eloquent to +. but his exuberance has delight- 
fully exhilarating free play in his letters. The “ play 
instinct ”’ was the one which he shared most markedly 
with the artist. 


AFFABLE HawkE. 
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MR. ELIOT’S POEMS 


Poems, 1909-1925. By T. S. Enxior. 
7s. 6d. 

We too readily forget that, unless something is very wrong 
with our civilisation, we should be producing three equal poets 
at least for every poet of high rank in our great-great-grand- 
fathers’ day. Something must indeed be wrong; and since 
Mr. Eliot is one of the very few poets that current conditions 
have not overcome, the difficulties which he has faced and the 
cognate difficulties which his readers encounter, repay study. 

Mr. Eliot’s poetry has occasioned an unusual amount of 
irritated or enthusiastic bewilderment. The bewilderment 
has several sources. The most formidable is the unobtrusive- 
ness, in some cases the absence, of any coherent intellectual 
thread upon which the items of the poem are strung. A reader 
of Gerontion, of Preludes or of The Waste Land may, if he will, 
after repeated readings, introduce such a thread. Another 
reader after much effort may fail to contrive one. But in 
either case energy will have been misapplied. For the items 
are united by the accord, contrast, and interaction of their 
emotional effects, not by an intellectual scheme that analysis 
must work out. The only intellectual activity required takes 
place in the realisation of the separate items. Wecan, ofcourse, 
make a “ rationalisation” of the whole experience, as we can 
of any experience. If we do we are adding something which 
does not belong to the poem. Such a logical scheme is, at best, 
a scaffolding which vanishes when the poem is constructed. 
But we have so built into our nervous systems a demand for 
intellectual coherence, even in poetry, that we find a difficulty 
in doing without it. 

This point may be misunderstood, for the charge most usually 
brought against Mr. Eliot’s poetry is that it is over-intellectualised. 
One reason for this is his use of allusion. A reader who in one 
short poem picks up allusions to: The Aspern Papers, Othello, 
A Toccata of Galuppi’s, Marston, The Phoenix and the Turtle, 
Antony and Cleopatra (twice), The Extasie, Macbeth, The Merchant 
of Venice and Ruskin feels that his wits are being unusually 
well exercised. He may easily leap to the conclusion that the 
basis of the poem is in wit also. But this would be a mistake. 
These things come in, not that the reader may be ingenious or 
admire the writer’s erudition (this last accusation has tempted 
several critics to disgrace themselves) but for the sake of the 
emotional aura which they bring. Allusion in Mr. Eliot’s hands 
is a technical device for compression. The Waste Land is the 
equivalent in content to an epic. Without this device twelve 
books would have been needed. But these allusions and the 
notes in which some of them are elucidated have made many 
a petulant reader turn down his thumb at once. 

This objection is connected with another, that of obscurity. 
To quote a recent pronouncement upon The Waste Land from 
Mr. Middleton Murry: “ The reader is compelled, in the mere 
effort to understand, to adopt an attitude of intellectual suspicion, 
which makes impossible the communication of feeling. The 
work offends against the most elementary canon of good writing : 
that the immediate effect should be unambiguous.” Consider 
first this ‘canon.’ What would happen, if we pressed it, to 
Shakespeare’s greatest Sonnets or to Hamlet? The truth is that 
very much of the best poetry is necessarily ambiguous in its 
immediate effect. Even the most careful and responsive 
reader must re-read and do hard work before the poem forms 
itself clearly and unambiguously in his mind. An original poem, 
as much as a new branch of mathematics, compels the mind 
which receives it to grow, and this takes time. Any one who 
upon reflection asserts the contrary for his own case must be 
either a demi-god or dishonest ; probably Mr. Murry was in 
haste. His remarks show that he has failed in his attempt to 
read the poem, and they reveal, in part, the reason for his 

‘failure, namely, his own over-intellectual approach. To read 
it successfully he would have to discontinue his present self- 
mystifications. 

The critical question in all cases is whether the poem is worth 
the trouble it entails. For The Waste Land this is considerable. 
There is Miss Weston’s From Ritual to Romance to read, and its 
“astral” trimmings to be discarded—they have nothing to do 
with Mr. Eliot’s poem. There is Canto XXVI of the Purgatorio 
to be studied—the relevance of the close of that Canto to the 
whole of Mr. Eliot’s work must be insisted upon. It illuminates 
his persistent concern with sex, the problem of our generation 
as religion was the problem of the last. There is the central 
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position of Tiresias in the poem to be puzzled out—the cryptic 
form of the note which Mr. Eliot writes on this point is just 
It is a way of underlining the fact that the 


a little tiresome. 





poem is concerned with many aspects of the one fact of sex, 
a hint that is perhaps neither indispensable nor entirely success. 
ful. 

When all this has been done by the reader, when the materials 
with which the words are to clothe themselves have beep 
collected, the poem still remains to be read. And it is easy to 
fail in this undertaking. An “ attitude of intellectual suspicion ” 
must certainly be abandoned. But this is not difficult to thoge 
who still know how to give their feelings precedence to their 
thoughts, who can accept and unify an experience without 
trying to catch it in an intellectual net or to squeeze out 
doctrine. One form of this attempt must be mentioned. Some, 
misled no doubt by its origin in a Mystery, have endeavoured 
to give the poem a symbolical reading. Bnt its symbols are 
not mystical but emotional. They stand, that is, not for 
ineffable objects but for normal human experience. The 
poem, in fact, is radically naturalistic; only its compression 
makes it appear otherwise. And in this it probably comes 
nearer to the original Mystery which it perpetuates than trans. 
cendentalism does. 

If it were desired to label in three words the most character. 
istic feature of Mr. Eliot’s technique this might be done by 
calling his poetry a ‘‘ music of ideas.” The ideas are of all 
kinds, abstract and concrete, general and particular, and, like 
the musician’s phrases, they are arranged, not that they may 
tell us something but that their effects in us may combine into 
a coherent whole of feeling and produce a peculiar liberation 
of the will. They are there to be responded to, not to be 
pondered or worked out. This is, of course, a method used 
intermittently in very much poetry, and only an accentuation 
and isolation of one of its normal resources. The peculiarity 
of Mr. Eliot’s later, more puzzling, work is his deliberate and 
almost exclusive employment of it. In the earlier poems this 
logical freedom only appears occasionally. In The Love Song 
of J. Alfred Prufrock, for example, there is a patch at the begin- 
ning and another at the end, but the rest of the poem is quite 
straightforward. In Gerontion, the first long poem in this 
manner, the air of monologue, of a stream of associations, is 
a kind of disguise and the last two lines: 

Tenants of the house, 

Thoughts of a dry brain in a dry season, 
are almost an excuse. The close of A Cooking Egg is perhaps 
the passage in which the technique shows itself most clearly. 
The reader who appreciates the emotional relevance of the 
title has the key to the later poems in his hand. The Waste 
Land and The Hollow Men (the most beautiful of Mr. Eliot’s 
poems, if we reserve a doubt as to the last section, astonishing 
though it is) are purely a “ music of ideas,” and the pretence 
of a continuous thread of associations is dropped. 

How this technique lends itself to misunderstandings we have 
seen. But many readers who have failed in the, end to escape 
bewilderment have begun by finding on almost every line that 
Mr. Eliot has written (if we except certain youthful poems on 
American topics) that personal stamp which is the hardest 
thing for the craftsman to imitate and perhaps the most certain 
sign that the experience, good or bad, rendered in the poem is 
authentic. Only those unfortunate persons who are incapable 
of reading poetry can resist Mr. Eliot’s rhythms. The poem 
as a whole may elude us while every fragment, as a fragment, 
comes victoriously home. It is difficult to believe that this 
is Mr. Eliot’s fault rather than his reader’s, because a 
case of a poet who so constantly achieves the hardest part of 
his task and yet fails in the easier is not to be found. Its 
much more likely that we have been trying to put the fragments 
together on a wrong principle. . 

Another doubt has been expressed. Mr. Eliot repeats himself 
in two ways. The nightingale, Cleopatra’s barge, the rats and 
the smoky candle-end recur and recur. Is this a sign of # 
poverty of inspiration? A more plausible explanation is that 
this repetition is in part a consequence of the technique above 
described, and in part something which many writers who at 
not accused of poverty also show. Shelley, with his rivet, 
towers and stars, Conrad, Hardy, Walt Whitman and D 
spring to mind. When a writer has found a theme or image 
which fixes a point of relative stability in the drift of experience, 
it is not to be expected that he will avoid it. Such themes at 
a means of orientation. And it is quite true that the central 
process in all Mr. Eliot’s best poems is the same: the com 
junction of feelings which, though superficially opposed—* 
squalor, for example, is opposed to grandeur—yet tend as they 
develop to change places and even to unite. If they do not 
develop far enough the intention of the poet is missed. Mr. 
Eliot is neither sighing after vanished glories nor holding c™ 
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temporary experience up to scorn. Both bitterness and deso- 
lation are superficial aspects of his poetry. There are those 
who think that he merely takes his readers into the Waste 
Land and leaves them there, that in his Jast poem he confesses 
his impotence to release the healing waters. The reply is that 

readers find in his poetry not only a clearer, fuller realisation 
of their plight, the plight of a whole generation, than they find 
elsewhere, but also through the very energies set free in that 
realisation a return of the saving passion. 

I. A. Ricuarps. 


GAEL AND GALL 


Gleanings from Irish History. By Wiuu.am F. T. Burien. 
Longmans Green. 12s. 6d. 

In studying Irish history it is, as Mr. Butler says, easier 
and more tempting to trail one’s coat than to buckle to with 
spade and mattock in an effort to unearth the facts. He is 
content to describe himself as a gleaner, but the job he set 
himself has more in keeping with that of a quarryman, and 
even in Irish history there are few periods where the truth has 
been buried under a deeper landslide of lies illusions and mis- 
understandings than in the centuries during which the pressure 
of English polity was crushing out of existence the social and 
economic system of the Gael. 

Not least of the merits of Mr. Butler’s method is that instead 
of generalising at large about abstract principles he builds 
concrete facts into a compact structure. In the longest and most 
eaborate of his studies—that of the “Lordship of MacCarthy 
Mor” —we are shown, with a wealth of detail such as no previous 
writer has collected, a great Gaelic chieftainship as it stood 
before the Tudors began their work of adapting Irish land 
tenures to harmonise with feudal theories. How the process 
developed in practice is explained in “The Lordship of 
MacCarthy Reagh,” an analysis of the position of an Irish 
territory in the days of the Stuarts. The final paper deals 
generally with the policy of “ surrender and regrant ” by which 
the transformation was effected, and it is interesting to note 
that Mr. Butler, who was pioneering in this field before Dr. 
Bonn, arrived independently at similar conclusions. 

In the course of his investigations Mr. Butler destroys many 
of the cherished illusions of all Irish parties. There is no 
comfort in his pages for those who cling to the view that the 
English invaders came as the heralds of civilisation to a land 
which had never evolved from anarchy. As Mr. Butler points 
out, in the sixteenth century MacCarthy Mor ruled over a kingdom 
of some 2,000 square miles in Cork and Kerry which was in 
fact “an organised State with an elaborate fiscal system pro- 
viding a settled annual revenue for the Sovereign and his 
various sub-chiefs.”” The Gael, indeed, had settled long before 
the Saxon the ticklish question of providing a fixed revenue 
forthe Crown. On the other hand, his system did not combine, 
a some latter-day enthusiasts would have us believe, the rarest 
virtues of an aristocracy with a species of communal ownership 
that would have satisfied Karl Marx. It limited the power 
of its monarchs in a manner that may have prevented tyranny, 
but which also unfortunately suffered from the defect that no 
strong central power was in a position to enforce order. The 
intricate political machinery demanded a greater measure of 
co-operation and loyal obedience than could be expected in 
Ireland or, for that matter, in lands which boasted a stronger 
tradition of discipline. As Mr. Butler brutally puts it, sixteenth 
century Ireland was in the same welter of confusion as twelfth- 
century Europe, with the difference that no leader was powerful 
enough to make head against the tide. 

_ If English influences engineered the destruction of Gaelic 
lastitutions the process was simplified by the spread of dry rot 
inside these institutions. Chiefs were manceuvring to enrich 
themselves at the expense of their tribesmen, and harassed 
ers, who had to furnish dues of flesh, agua vite, ale, 
honey, flour, horse-meat and dog-meat for their overlords, 
Were rack-rented almost as heavily as when under English law 
they became tenants-at-will. Irish poets mourned the decline 
of the chieftains, but as Mr. Butler makes clear there was another 
side to the question. Thus MacCarthy Mor not only maintained 
his court poet, O’Daly, at the expense of the people but gave 
him a right to the wedding clothes of every girl married in 
Desmond and Duhallow. The prudent bard, for fear the gar- 
ments might be spoiled, took them on the wedding day itself, 
and in 1576, one Margaret ny Scully, an early feminist, is found 
a Cork jury for the return of her clothes which O’Daly 

bad forcibly seized. 
In addition to his other offences Henry VIII has been saddled 
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by Irish Catholics with responsibility for enforcing a land 
system that ignored popular rights. If the Tudors erred, 
however, it was less from design than from a failure to understand 
the subtleties of Gaelic tenure. Not till the Plantation of 
Ulster did confiscation in the real sense begin, and Cromwell in 
his turn bettered Stuart practices. After he had done his work 
“in the whole island only twenty-six Catholics were left in 
undisturbed possession of their estates.” 

To-day with the transfer of land from owner to occupier 
Ireland is again in a period of transition. The new phase has 
this advantage over the period with which Mr. Butler deals that 
it has been brought about not by confiscation but by compensa- 
tion, and in spite of laments of Irish Peers in the British House 
of Lords the old proprietors succeeded on the whole in making a 
good bargain for themselves. At last the Gael is in full possession, 
and if he fails to build up a social order he can no longer fix 
responsibility upon alien shoulders. 


LORD BIRKENHEAD ON JUDGES 


Fourteen English Judges. By the Eart or BirKENHEAD. 
Cassell. 25s. 


We need a word to express the opposite of “* anonymity.” 
Let us, then, coin a word pro hac vice for the purpose of saying 
that “onymity” is one of the most peculiar and marked 
characteristics of English justice. Nowhere in the modern 
world, save in the British Empire and in the United States, are 
legal principles taught and applied in association with the names 
of the great judges who first proclaimed them. The Romans, 
whom in so many respects we resemble far more closely than 
do the Latin nations, also observed this pious practice, and 
preserved the onymity of legal decisions. The old books, which 
were so artlessly abridged to make the Digest, consisted largely 
of records of the rulings of eminent lawyers under the shelter 
of whose great names the imperial editors were diligent to place 
their compilation. The importance attached in our own world 
of the Common Law to the personality of our judges was illus- 
trated for the writer when hearing a circle of Harvard professors 
earnestly debating the intellectual temper of the then con- 
temporary Lord Chancellor. The same preoccupation with the 
personality of the judge is seen in that highly Anglo-Saxon 
institution, the dissenting judgment. 

It is not surprising, then, that, while wealth in biographical 
books in general is a marked peculiarity of English as compared 
with French or other modern literatures, our tradition of 
legal biography is without parallel. As Lord Campbell observes 
in the concluding paragraph of the Lives of the Chancellors, 
people do not write biographies of Ministers of Justice. 

To this literature the volume before us is the latest contribution. 
The subjects of Lord Birkenhead’s biographies are Bacon, 
Coke, Sir Matthew Hale, Judge Jeffreys, Holt, Somers, Hard- 
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wicke, Mansfield, Blackstone, Eldon, Westbury, Cairns, Stephen, 
and Lord Halsbury. As Lord Birkenhead explains in his preface, 
he has nct attempted to collect those fourteen judges whom 
he considers the greatest in our judicial annals. ‘ I could hardly, 
had this been my purpose, have excluded Chief Justice Cockburn.” 
Lord Birkenhead’s method is first “‘ to set forth a simple bio- 
graphical statement of the principal facts in the life of each 
judge”; then “ to paint some kind of general picture of the 
man’s personality so that the reader may know in general 
outline what kind of human being he was”; and in the third 
place he propounds “a technical valuation of each individual 
subject as an artificer in the Law.” Lord Birkenhead acknow- 
ledges the assistance he has received in the laborious task of 
examining and appraising the professional output of his subjects 
from the great learning of Mr. Roland Burrows. 

There is no doubt that this is an interesting book ; the careers 
related and the cases summarised are alike interesting. It is 
always agreeable to read about brilliant and successful men ; 
and, if the legal issues involved are not always of a nature to 
interest the layman, the facts, at least in the cases recorded, will 
stimulate the palate of anyone with a taste for the variety 
and complexity of human affairs. Yet we must confess to 
some feeling of disappointment. By common consent Lord 
Birkenhead is one of the most brilliant of living Englishmen ; 
& great advocate, a great judge, and standing among the foremost 
men in the political world. But we cannot avoid the reflection 
that if this book had been published anonymously, no very 
active curiosity would have been excited in the public mind 
as to the identity of the unknown author. Either Lord Birken- 
head has not on this occasion given us of his best, or the task 
he proposed to himself was an impossible one. We _ believe 
the latter to be the true explanation. It is, or may be, a rational 
or a possible task to trace the influence upon his life work of 
the character, education and environment of a poet, a philoso- 
pher or a man of science ; not only does the intellectual output 
of a Milton or of a Newton form a connected whole, but every 
part of it represents a very personal choice as to matter, 
purpose and form. This is much less true of the judge, who is 
continually being called upon to deal with aspects of life to which 
he has given no exceptional attention, and it may be to apply 
principles which excite in his mind little interest or sympathy. 
Except for the well-worn case of Lord Mansfield’s influence on 
Mercantile Law, we do not think that Lord Birkenhead succeeds 
in general in convincing us that there is a discoverable connection 
between the kind of man the judge is and the kind of law he 
expounds. For example, after summarising some thirty of 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen’s decisions, Lord Birkenhead 
observes that “‘ these decisions prove that Stephen was a man 
of an extremely judicial mind, of profound learning, and of 
great practical common sense.” We find it difficult to agree 
that this conclusion can be drawn from the summaries. Let the 
reader apply once again the test of supposed anonymity. 

A just and adequate idea of the intellectual calibre and 
temper of a great judge can no doubt frequently be obtained 
from a study of his judgments in extenso, particularly when, 
as in the case of Sir James Stephen, his mind was of an excep- 
tionally individual and interesting cast. But honestly, what do 
we learn from Lord Parker’s astonishing tour de force in the 
Marconi patent case, except that a classical education does not 
necessarily incapacitate a man of first-rate abilities for the 
comprehension and lucid exposition of the principles of electro- 
magnetism? It must also be remembered that a judge has 
other functions besides that of laying down the law: he has to 
conduct trials, to perform the duties of a chairman under the 
most arduous conditions. Pre-eminent ability in this lofty 
civic function can only be preserved by tradition, like the 
genius of actors and musicians ; we shall not find the evidence 
in his legal decisions—still less in summaries of his legal decisions. 

Not infrequent lapses from the highest standards of purity 
in diction invite the conjecture that much of this book was, 
not inexcusably, written from dictation. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PHILOSOPHES 


The Pioneers of the French Revolution. By M. Rovustan. 
Translated by FrEepDERIC WuyTe, with an Introduction 
by Harotp J. Lasxi. Benn. 12s. 6d. 

The trouble with this book, which incidentally is the first 
one in a series that Messrs. Ernest Benn are publishing 
under the name of ** The Library of European Political Thought,” 
is that it tries to prove too much. That is often the worst of 
political thinking. But it is sad to see so excellent a historian 
as M. Roustan yielding so often to the temptations of contro- 


versy, especially when one looks back on the controversy from, 
so great a distance as twenty years: 

** What,” said M. Faguet, “‘ You are still under the impression 
that the spirit of the philosophes created the revolutionary spirit, ang 
that the men of ’89 were the sons of Montesquieu and Ro 
of Diderot and Voltaire. When shall we be done with this ides 
that the French Revolution was the work of the philosophes— 
with this so called ‘ truth’ which is no truth ?” 

M. Roustan disagreed with this view almost entirely, 
thought, and most sensible men will agree with him, tha 
without the philosophes the French Revolution would neve 
have been, and then became so excited, in the course of proving 
his thesis that continually he is on the verge of saying tha 
the Revolution was their work, a very different and rather 
foolish thing, which without a controversy he would 
probably never have been tempted even to play with. 

Now, twenty years later, the book is translated into English, 
It is given a new title which boldly makes the claim that My. 
Roustan at least hesitated to make. And instead of being 
the excellent story of the eighteenth century it should have 
been, for M. Roustan has collected his material from many 
sources, and written about it with understanding and intelj- 
gence, it is continually falling between the two stools. At 
one moment it is history, at another arid controversy. 

For the controversy is arid. To say that without the 
philosophes there would have been no French Revolution is 
reasonable enough, just as it is reasonable to say that if there 
had been no wars, no financial mismanagements, no quarrels 
between the Jansenists and the Jesuits, perhaps even no 
Pompadour, no Du Barry, no Marie Antoinette, no bad harvests, 
or if Turgot or Mirabeau had been allowed to have their way, 
there would have been no French Revolution either. The 
French Revolution occurred and its causes were many thousands 
of things. To call the philosophes pioneers of it is, to do him 
justice, something which M. Roustan at his most controversial 
would have hesitated to do. What they were is something 
different though equally important. 

To sweep away any existent authority two things may be 
of use, just as a dyke can be swept away either by an immense 
rush of water, or by a gradual weakening of its own structure. 
It is extremely unlikely that any of the philosophes would have 
looked on the Revolution with anything but horror; what 
they did, and meant to do, was to break down the self-satis- 
faction of the ruling classes, to civilise them and make them 
tolerant, to weaken that firm faith in a divine right to have the 
best of everything without which no aristocracy can really 
stand firm against the immense rush which comes with intolerable 
economic conditions. The only aristocracy which could have 
conquered would have been an aristocracy which was prepared 
to fight to the death in the firm conviction that they had a right 
to their position, and that conviction the philosophes had not 
only weakened but had actually succeeded in making ridiculous: 

As for us, the young nobles of France, “‘ wrote the Comte de Segu 
in his memoirs. . . .” The smiling philosophy of Voltaire amused 
and captivated us. Without getting at the depths of the more 
serious writers, we admired them also for the courage with whieh 
they stood up against arbitrary power .. . We felt disposed to 
follow enthusiastically the philosophical doctrines taught by these 
witty and daring men of letters; Rousseau touched our hearts; 
we experienced a secret pleasure in seeing them attack the ancient 
edifice, which seemed to us Gothic and absurd. And so, in spite of 
our rank and all its privileges and the fact that it was the time 
honoured power of our own class that was being undermined, this 
petty warfare tickled us. . . . The idea of Liberty, whatever form 
of expression might be given to it, pleased us by reason of its 
courage—the idea of equality by reason of its convenience . - - 
What the philosophes had in mind, one is almost prepared to 

assert without exception, was not the Revolution but better 
government. That it is possible to find in their writings 
apparent prophecies proves nothing ; one can also find prophecies 
of revolutions which did not occur. What they undou 
wanted were reforms. They wanted freedom of the Pres 
and religious toleration, they wanted fair taxation, above all. 
they wanted personal liberty. The people they influ 
were the people who could read and understand them, the 
people among whom they lived, the bourgeoisie, the financiers, 
the lawyers and the more open minded and intelligent members 
of the aristocracy. The work they did was an enormous 0v¢. 
They accomplished a profounder and wider revolution w 
thought than any other group of men have accomplished in & 
lifetime, and their influence no more than the need of it, ® 
yet exhausted. But they neither could have made, nor 

to make, the French Revolution, great as was their influence 
in bringing it about. 
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BOOKS 


THE FAMILY WITCH 
By A. B. COX, Author of “ Brenda Entertains.” 
7s. 6d. net. 
This is a book of sheer laughter and deals with the love 
affair of Lord Charles and Pamela. Pamela’s father refuses 
to accept a son-in-law who has no family ghost, and he in 
desperation introduces the family witch. The fun thence- 
forward waxes more and more hilarious. 
“A rollicking story.”—Western Mail. 


GREEN INK 
By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of “ Charing X Mystery.” 
7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Fletcher has established a big reputation as a writer of 
‘detective fiction. He knows how to create his atmosphere. 
“Tales with an effective twang.”—The Times, 


THE HOUSE OF THE PURPLE STAIRS 
By JEANNETTE HELM. 3s. 6d. net. 
A shriek, a shaft of light, and a girl draws Gordon into a 
murder mystery. What was the mystery of the sinister 
stairs? Read and see. 
“ A full-blooded murder mystery.”—The Universe. 


THE CRIMSON FEATHER 
By MAUD CROSSLEY and CHARLES KING. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Stella finds her uncle murdered; the only clue is a crimson 
feather. The result is a story of breathless interest, and 
should be read by all. 


“A clever detective yarn.”—The Liverpool Post. 


RECENT SUCCESSES 


A VILLAGE IN CRAVEN 
By W. RILEY, Author of “ Windyridge.” Illustrated in 
colour and line drawing by Miss Elisabeth Brockbank, 
R.M.S. 12s. 6d. net. 


Charming pen pictures of a Yorkshire village—the village of the 
Singing Waters in the Land of the Crags whose song resounds in the 
ear of the reader like a pleasing echo of the past. 

“ Delightfully racy pen-portraits of Yorkshire village meee . 

—T rut 


ACROSS UNKNOWN AUSTRALIA 
By MICHAEL TERRY, F.RGS., F.RAL, F.RCL 








Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
A thrilling account of exploration in the Northern Territory of 
Australia. hough the author lays no claim to be an explorer, he 


nevertheless succeeded in being the first man to cross the Island 
“Continent across the wild, unknown tracks between Western Oucensland 
and the West Australian Coast in a motor car. 

“ Very valuable record.”—Sunday Times. 


“HARD LYING” 
Eastern Mediterranean 1914-1919 
By CAPTAIN L. B. WELDON, M.C. A true story of 
exciting adventures. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
This book is the contents of a diary kept by the author from 1914 
to 1919. Detailed to spy and employ spies along the enemy coast-line 
his life was one long thrill. A story full of wonderful daring and 
miraculous escapes. 4 
“ A lively account of vivid and stirring days and nights.” 
—Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


WITCHCRAFT AND THE BLACK ART 
By J. W. WICKWAR. 8s. 6d. net. 


An interesting volume dealing with the folklore and psychology of 
witches and the practice of the Black Art. The author has gathered 
into his pages a fund of fascinating material. 

“It is entertaining and in many ways instructive.”"—Scotsman. 


FOUR PAST FOUR 
By ROY VICKERS. A thrilling mystery story. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A really good mystery story.”—Birmingham Post. 


THE LADY OF LEBANON 


By PIERRE BENOIT. A Story of Syria. 7s. 6d. net. 
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It is, as we have said, a pity that this book should have 
striven so hard to drive its thesis home. It contains excellent 
accounts of the relations between the philosophes on the one 
side, and the Royalty, the Favourites, the Nobles, the Magis- 
trates, the Financiers, the Bourgeoisie and the People on the 
other. It is well documented. It is fair. It is well and clearly 
written. The translation is a little clumsy at times and there 
are rather too many misprints among the proper names. If 
one did not know of the Chevalier de Bastide’s existence one 
would be rather puzzled by the translator’s mysterious reference 
to a chevalier of the Bastide, and one wishes that he would 
not talk of Prince Conti. Still, good books in English on French 
thought in the eighteenth century are few, and, with all its 
controversial faults, one could hardly do better than choose 
this if one wants a clear and entertaining account of the 
relations between the philosophes and the world in which they 
lived and fought and made their friends. 


CHINESE LEGENDS AND POEMS 


A Chinese Mirror, Being Reflections of the Reality Behind Appearance. 
By Fiorence Ayscovcs. Illustrated with drawings by 
Lucille Douglass. Cape. 21s. 

It is very difficult for a “‘ red-haired barbarian ” to fade into 
the landscape of an oriental country. There is something 
socially indigestible about us. We are not fit for cultured society, 
How many of us have mastered the seven Fine Arts—calligraphy, 
painting, playing the table-lute, playing hedged-in-chequers, 
writing poems, drinking wine and cultivating flowers? What 
do we know about the Two Essences, the Five Elements and the 
Five Virtues? What to us are Yao and Shun, the Virtuous 
Emperors of antiquity? As Henry Ellis, secretary to Lord 
Amherst’s Embassy in 1816, wrote: 

I feel most forcibly the deficiency of interest in everything relating 
to China, from the whole being unconnected with classical or 
chivalrous recollections. Here are no temples, once decorated 
and still bearing marks of the genius of Pheidias and Praxiteles ; 
no sites of forums once filled with the eloquence of Cicero or Demos- 
thenes; no plains once stained with the sacred blood of patriots 
and heroes; no, it is antiquity without dignity or veneration, 
and continuous civilisation without generosity or refinement. 
What could Mr. Ellis know of Li Tai-po and Po Chu-i, and the 

other great poets of the T’ang Era who have left the sheen of 

their thoughts on every bend of the Yangtze River? Of Yo Fei, 
the patriot? Of Wang Hsi-chih, the wonderful calligraphist ? 

Of the Hoko twins, who died of laughter over their joy at 

inventing the abacus ? How could he know what Confucius said 

on climbing the mountain of T’ai Shan ? Or who was the Chinese 

Lord Curzon, celebrated in the following epitaph? 

In the district of Peaceful Clouds is the temple of the renowned 

Marquis. 

Ancient trees hang from the lofty peak bathed in smoke rising 

from offerings at the grave. 

Rumour says his skull and head-bones lie buried here. 

We can know that his liver and gall still grieve and mourn. 

(“ Liver and gall,” of course, are used to express the idea of 

high-spirited courage and feeling). 

To an educated Chinese his own country is at least as dense 
with historical memories as ours is to us; but for a mere foreigner 
the ancient worthies of China are distressingly elusive. They 
have the same sort of names, they say the same kind of things. 
Miss Ayscough, however, shows what can be done with them in 
the course of her “ sentimental journey ” up the Yangtze from 
Shanghai to Chungking, which forms the central portion of this 
attractive book. She leaves the landscape to take care of itself 
(except for timely reminders that the waters of the upper reaches 
are of a rosy copper colour) and she concentrates on the historical 
and literary memories of the great river. She is well read (for a 
** barbarian "’) in Chinese classics and poetry, and she is familiar 
with folk-lore and with the labyrinthine crypts and galleries 
of Chinese religions. Her book, which is both scholarly and 
readable, opens up a lot of new ground. Besides the Yangtze 
voyage, she tells us about the building of her Chinese villa at 
Shanghai (the ritual thereof and its significance), of Chinese 
gardens and their relation to philosophy, of the symbolism of the 
Imperial Palace in Peking (a particularly interesting and sugges- 
tive subject), the pilgrimage to the sacred mountain of Shantung, 
and (most interesting of all) the cult of the “ spiritual 
magistrates *» who rule the next world just as their more solid 
counterparts control this present one. So far as we know, this 


last chapter is the first connected account of these curious (but 
very prevalent) beliefs. 


It is very difficult to induce highly educated Chinese to discug 
the details of popular superstitious practices. These they conside 
fit for women and the ignorant, but they themselves do not doubt 
the survival of the soul, nor do they minimise the importance of 
ceremonies for the dead. 


The book closes with a useful summary of the dynasties of 
China, and with a bibliography which shows that Miss A 
relies for her book-learning on the right kind of authorities, A, 
regards her insight into and sympathy for Chinese life, she was 
born in Shanghai and evidently considers China as her home, 
She would, no doubt, be the first to admit that Chinese 
loses nine-tenths of its essence when stripped of that beautify) 
ideographic writing, which is poetry in itself. But even the sur. 
viving tenth has fragrance and charm, and it is the one glimpse 
which a “ barbarian ” can get of a really great literature. The 
book is full of renderings of Chinese verse, upon which Mis 
Ayscough and her friend, Miss Lowell, have clearly spent much 
time and trouble. Most of them are “ nature’ poems—rather 
Wordsworthian in attitude ; but here is a war-song, written by 
some Siegfried Sassoon of many centuries ago: 

In savage attack they die fighting without arms, in locked embrace, 

The riderless horses scream with terror, throwing their heads up to 

the sky. 

Veltuee ond kites tear the bowels of men with their beaks, 

And fly to hang them on the branches of dead trees. 

Soldiers lying in mud, in grass, in undergrowth ; 

Helpless the General—Yes, incapable before this ! 

We have learnt that soldiers are evil tools, 

But wise men have not accomplished the ending of strife, and 

still employ them. 


There is something particularly familiar about the employment 
of those “ old incapables ” in the Higher Command. 

The book is beautifully produced, and is illustrated with such 
artistic drawings (and so many of them), that at first glance it is 
difficult to treat it seriously as a work of scholarship and research, 
From that point of view—and from no other—it deserves a 
gloomier garb. A charming present for anyone interested 
in things Chinese! 


CROOKS 


The Underworld. By H. Asuton WoLre. 
18s. 

We often go to the novels of Mr. Phillips Oppenheim for 
amusement, but it would never have occurred tous that contem- 
porary history might also be found in the stories about Mr. Cray 
and other doubtful visitors to Monte Carlo. Yet here comes Mr. 
Ashton Wolfe, who has had long terms of service in the Sireté 
under M. Blanchard, and was employed by our authorities in 
the case of the Princess’‘Fahmy and of Vaquier, the Byfleet 
murderer; and his stories of the diamond scum at Monte Carlo 
and the sewer drainage of Paris beat Mr. Oppenheim at his own 
game. Mr. Wolfe is, we should say, an admirable man for his 
work. It is true hecan see and says that criminals “are repulsive” 
and “cowardly”; but in his dealings with them, especially 
with those who exhibited physical courage, he was obviously 
fascinated at the time. Mere adventure, apart from its occasion 
or its goal, make a great appeal to Mr. Wolfe. One of his best 
chapters relates his adventures in Spain as a Contrabondista. 
He was in Spain on a holiday, happened to make friends with an 
inn-keeper who was leader of the local smugglers, and, after # 
violent affair with a policeman who was in love with a damsel 
whose fancy was set on Mr. Wolfe, threw in his lot with the 
smugglers, was captured in a police raid and spent some time in 
Spanish prison, before, by the influence of M. Blanchard and the 
interposition of the British consul, he was released to catch more 
criminals instead of supporting them. 

It is difficult to decide which are his most interesting crimes. 
The Fahmy case and the Vaquier murder can be put down 4s 
two of the dullest—for, except for the degree of Vaquier’s vanity, 
neither of these cases contains sufficient of human interest, no 
or abnormal, to make then intrinsically worth more than 8 
paragraph. Of his abnormal cases, certainly the strangest is the 
case of Le Glu, or John Ainsworth, the Scotch gentleman who 
developed the most revolting form of homicidal mania, and for # 
long time baffled the ingenuity of the Paris police. The man— 
Mr. Wolfe does not give his real name—was a supreme instance 
of the maniac who is an actor. His make-up as an Apache was 
so admirable that only one man in Paris had suspected his 
identity : he had learned the slang, and no doubt aggravated 
his own bloodthirsty mania in service with the Foreign Legio®. 
He not only killed his victims, but killed them in that flagrantly 
brutal manner practised by these insensate creatures, who were 
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Clare Sheridan 


Clare Sheridan's new travel book shows Turkey 
under various lights and in different moods. 


A TURKISH 
KALEIDOSCOPE 


With 32 Whole-page Illustrations. 15s. net. 


The author writes about gardens and mosques, gipsies and 
diplomats, embassies and consulates, princesses and women of the 


~ “THE GRAND 
YOUNG MAN 


By ESME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. 7s. 64. net. 


Not only a thrilling love-story with a remarkably unforeseen 
ending, but also a very lively and amusing account of the web of 
intrigues, political and financial, in which everyone is involved who 
lives under the shadow of the great Sir Hergest Boomgarden. 
Society, class-warfare, international finance, the New Rich, the 
politicians and the Press also supply their quota of rich fun to the 
drama in which the Grand Young Man and no Jess Grand Young 
Woman are engaged. 


Hugh Walpole ys: 


“*NO MORE PARADES’ is the most remarkable picture of 
our Army in France that fiction has yet given us.”"—Mr. Hugh 
Walpole, in John o° London's Weekly. 


NO MORE PARADES 
By F. M. FORD 
(F. M. Hueffer), author of “* Some do Not.” 


MYSTERY CITIES 


EXPLORATION AND ADVENTURE WITH 
F. A. MITCHELL-HEDGES IN LUBAANTUN. 


By THOMAS GANN. 
With about 60 Illustrations. Cloth. 21s. net. 


_ “Dr. Thomas Gann tells an enthralling story of adventure and discovery 
in describing his explorations of the remnants of the forgotten city of 
tun, once one of the chief centres of Maya civilisation in Central 


America.”"—Y orkshire Post. 








7s. 6d. net. 








Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO. have ready a new edition, complete 
in one volume, of 


WANDERINGS 
IN ARABIA 


The popular edition of ARABIA DESERTA, abridged for the 


general reader. 


By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY. 
Cloth. 622 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 


“Life in the Raw” 


THE BUTCHER SHOP 
By JEAN DEVANNY. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


A remarkable novel of primitive life on a New Zealand Sheep 
Station, which is in great demand. 
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GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO., LTD., 
3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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PEPYS IN LATER LIFE 


Pepys 
Correspondence 
Edited by J. R. Tanner 


“ Throws new and valuable light on the later 
days of the Diarist.” THE Times. “ The 
world of letters will be profoundly grateful. 
Pepys comes to life again in a new 
guise.” pAILy News. “Abounds in good 
anecdotes and amusing sidelights. 
A literary event of the first importance.” 
COUNTRY LIFE. 


2 VOLS. 36s. NET. 


The National 


Gallery 
Sir Charles Holmes 


NEW VOLUME 


fhe Netherlands, Germany and Spain. 
“Takes a permanent place as a classic.” 
CONNOISSEUR. “For entire competency to 
undertake such a work as this he is without 
an equal,” WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


With 103 Plates. 25s. NET. 


A. C. Benson 
As Seen by Some Friends 


The “friends” include Percy Lubbock, 
Stephen Gaselee, Montagu James, Hugh 
Macnaghten. “ Extraordinarily interesting.” 
BOOKMAN. 8s. 6d. NET. 


St. Peter’s School, 


York 
Angelo Raine 


A HISTORY FROM A.D. 627. 


No other school can claim so long a con- 
tinuous history. Many quaint incidents are 
recorded. 10s. NET. 


Imperial Rome 
Martin Nilsson 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
With Illustrations and a Map. 21s. NET. 


A Dreamer 


in Christendom 
Algernon Cecil 


“A delightful and charmingly written book. 
History at its finest and biography at its 
best.”” UNIVERSE. 7s. 6d. NET. 


Second Impression. 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, w.C. 2. 
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then called “‘ chauffeurs.” He fastened their feet to a stove, 
or over a hot fire. The narrative of his discovery by Mr. Wolfe, 
and ultimate capture in the flat on the Avenue Wagram is a 
thrilling piece of writing. We have, among French criminals 
the motor-bandits—one of whom, Bonnot, was in Mr. Wolfe's 
service fora time; they were mostly men of sub-human character, 
who adopted Anarchist propaganda for the committal of their 
murders. Among these violent creatures moves the gentle 
figure of the Swiss Anarchist, Ducret, a sentimental idealist of 
the school of Kropotkin and Tolstoi, who was horrified to 
discover the true nature of his associates. Ducret was murdered 
by Lacombe, the man who wore the spiked shirt, and was 50 
difficult to capture. 

Two detectives seized him by the arms. Lacombe merely 
laughed, and gave his arms a twist. The result was startling. 
With a yell, both detectives let go. Their hands were covered 
with blood. Several police who had been called to help also tried 
to hold him, but it was impossible. There stood Lacombe laughing 
loudly, and shouting that no one could take him. With devilish 
ingenuity he had made himself a complete suit of leather, studded 
from top to bottom with two-inch long, steel spikes, fastened on 
the inside, points outwards. 

Valiantly a half-dozen police again threw themselves upon 
him, but their pluck was in vain. His twists and struggles tore 
their hands and clothes to shreds. In a moment he was free, 
and, before anything could be done, he sprang in to a passing 
taxi, evidently a confederate’s, and was gone. 

It seems strange that no one should have thought of lassoing 
this gentleman. Surely there must have been someone in Paris 
who could throw a coil—certainly someone could have been 
found in France or England. As it was, he walked about with 
impunity, murdered without pity, and endangered the lives 
of the police. Finally he was captured by Mr. Wolfe and an 
American detective, Bannister, who put on coats of mail for the 
adventure. 

After his experiences with these brutes, Mr. Wolfe’s affairs 
with Mr. Jim Cowley, who planned a hold-up of the gaming-room 
at Monte Carlo, and with Sonia Varonoff, otherwise Countess 
Pilar Conception Gonzalez, who hypnotized young men at the 
same health-resort, seem almost idyllic. As we leave his book, 
we are convinced once more that the “normal” criminal—if 
any be normal—always acts from one of two motives, gain or 
ambition. Ambition is perhaps the more dangerous, as it takes 
younger and more reckless persons than mere greed for money. 
The diseased desire to be notorious is expressed in the final words 
of Jules Bonnot, the motor-bandit. 

I am famous. My name is trumpeted to the four corners of 
the globe, and the publicity given by the Press to my humble 
person is bound to rouse jealousy in those who try so hard to be in 
the papers and cannot manage it. As for me I could have done 
without it. 

Education is the only sure remedy if we are to abolish crimes 
such as these, of which Mr. Wolfe writes. The wise man treats 
all fame as ephemeral, even if he has an instinctive desire for it ; 
but it should be possible to teach even the stupid that the 
criminal’s fame is of all the most accidental, and least worth 
the having. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Vein in the Marble. By SrerHEN TENNANT and PaMeELa Grey. 
Philip Allan. 12s. 6d. 

This is an album of drawings by Mr. Stephen Tennant of a symbol- 
istic and dreamlike quality, toeach of which is added an explanatory 
comment by Lady Grey. The collaboration appears so close that it 
is impossible to guess whether any particular drawing is an illustration 
of the letterpress or the words are an elucidation of the drawing. 
Mr. Tennant excels in the queer-macabre and in pathos. He is 
emphatically an illustrator; in design he is not so strong as in 
imagination. He illustrates his own dreams and he is fortunate in 
his interpreter, for some of them seem so arbitrary that without 
Lady Grey’s intervention they would not tell their story to the 
spectator. He has several manners. One is derived from Aubrey 
Beardsley. His picture Le Mauvais Sujet is one of the best. Wicked- 
ness and prettiness divide his attention fairly equally. In the thin 
line drawings he tends to overload his picture with detail. 


Johannes Scotus Erigena. By Henny Berr. Cambridge University 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

This concise study in medieval thought is of particular value, for 
no comprehensive exposition of the total writings of John the Scot 
is to be found in English philosophical literature. When, in the 
ninth century, the Eastern and the Western Churches were drifting 
further than ever apart, Erigena was the one great thinker alive in the 
west. Mr. Bett accepts the earlier view that he was a lay Irishman, 








a 


and it is curious to note the resemblance in type between his ming 
and that of the other famous Irish philosopher, Bishop . 
Erigena had no influence on his contemporaries, his views in tay 
were condemned partially by the Synod of Valence in 855, an 
described impolitely as pultes Scotorum (Scots’ porridge). The 

of his studies and speculations might have fitted him, as Mr, Bet 
thinks, for the period of the Renaissance ; his intellectual affinitic, 
were with the Neoplatonists, almost a thousand years before, and with 
modern idealism. Aristotle prevailed in the Middle Ages and late 
scholasticism was consolidated by Aquinas. The great work of 
Erigena On the Division of Nature, which in mere bulk runs to fiye 
books and a quarter of a million words, is carefully analysed ang 
summarised in this admirable study. The ideas of the schoolmay 
are echoed, unconsciously perhaps, in Bruno, Spinoza and modem 
idealism. In fact, his whole conception of dialectic as grounded 
in the nature of things, that the rational is the real, and the real the 
rational, that thought and being are essentially one ; that pure Being, 
in its utter lack of distinction, is equivalent to Non-Being; that 
every higher category is the truth of the lower, all through the 

of existence ; and that the Absolute Idea is the final truth of which 
all lower forms of thought and of being are partial expressions— 
all this conception is repeated in Hegel. 


The Bright-of-Eye. By Anna Gorpon Keown. Pictures by L. pz 
GIBERNE SIEVEKING. The Cayme Press. 4s. 6d. 

These verses have a restless, little quality that is peculiarly 
individual and, at its height, haunting. Miss Keown is acquainted 
with a minor elemental territory, misty, yet lit by hints, that is bordered 
by the Celtic Twilight Land and with that other world of English fancy, 
inhabited by Mr. dela Mare. Last Night 1 Was a Crow, The Ballad 
of King Christopholos, the weird Song of the Cat, and the strange 
Bright-of- Eye, with its secret knowledge of natural mysticism, will 
please those who favour strange byways of thought. The poems 
hint ; they are secretive yet playful: 

Catch at the Going. Kiss the tremulous Going. 

Lonely it journeys to the everlasting Gone. 

What profits knowledge !—Since our piteous little knowing 
Leaves only memory to lean upon. 


An Introduction to Spanish Literature. By Gzorce T. Nokrruor. 
The Cambridge University Press. 145s. 

The history of Spanish literature, published in 1898, by James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly still remains our chief authority on the subject, 
but the additional fact that his book has only been brought up to 
date in Continental editions points to a deficiency of interest in the 
subject. The war lent popularity to the later novels of Ibaiiez, 
but his really good works, the early regional novels, influenced by 
Zola, are hardly known in this country. The later chapters in 
Prof. Northop’s concise yet picturesque history are of particular 
interest; he discusses, with biographical notes, the Generation of 
1898, the school opposed to Espafiolismo, the lyrie work of Antonio 
Machado, Jimenez, and the dramas of Benavente. In his treatment 
of the classical writers, he sensibly keeps in view social conditions, 
oriental influence, and the peculiar liabilities of a peninsular state ; 
the great geographical contrasts, between, for instance, the austere 
plateaux of Castile and the Andalusia of popular tradition, rich with 
guitars and flowers—a contrast reflected in Spanish style. 


Story Lives of XIXth Century Authors. By R. Braumey Jounson. 
Wells Gardner. 4s. 6d. 

This volume consists of seven brief biographical studies devoted 
respectively to Thackeray, George Eliot, Robert Browning, Tennyson, 
Matthew Arnold, Samuel Butler and Robert Louis Stevenson. Mr. 
Johnson’s choice appears to have been dictated largely by caprice. 
It cannot be said that the book increases our knowledge of any of these 
authors, but his essays are good elementary introductions to the study 
of Victorian literature. The book contains a number of interesting 
stories, and even those who know Carlyle’s terse summary of The 
Ring and the Book will be glad Mr. Johnson recalled it: “It is 4 
wonderful book. one of the most wonderful poems ever written. 
I re-read it all through—all made out of an Old Bailey story that 
might have been told in ten lines and wants forgetting.” 


The Strategy and Tactics of Air-Fighting. By Major O1iver STEwA8t, 
M.C., A.F.C. Longmans. 6s. 

Major Stewart, in the preface to this volume, states that, so far a5 
he has been able to ascertain, “‘ no book has yet been published which 
attempts to deal analytically and exhaustively with the strategy, 
and tactics of air-fighting.” The need of some such book is apparent, 
for the science of air-fighting has made considerable strides during 
the last few years. One reads in consequence with the more surpris¢ 
that “ many professional flying-men, both in and out of the service, 
are ignorant of the existence of strategy and tactics in the air. 
For such men Major Stewart's treatise should prove both a warning 
and a guide. After surveying the subject from every stand 
the writer considers, in an appendix, the question of air-fighting in 
the future. His predictions are by no means reassuring. “For 
each kind of air work,” he writes, “a highly specialized type of 
craft will be produced,” and adds: “‘. . . One of these specialized 
types will bring a new terror to the cities which it attacks, If there 
were another big war the inhabitants of cities would be subjected t 
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THE “GOLDEN BOOK” 


Have you read the “Golden Book” yet? 





Everybody is reading and discussing this extraordinary 
jittle publication, of which Mr. Charles Murrey says that 
itis “the essence of commonsense applied to mind-training.” 


Several large editions have already been exhausted, and 
still the demand grows without ceasing. In the brief space 
ofa few months the “ Golden Book ” has become as popular 
ia all the British Dominions (as well as in the U.S.A.) as 
in the home-country. 


In effect, this little book has thrown an entirely new light 
upon the training of the mind, and has altogether exploded 
the old notion that “ mind-training” should consist of 
mental gymnastics, trick memory feats, and other obsolete 
devices. 


Amongst other things, it explains and describes in detail 
the remarkably successful system which is taught by The 
Galton Institute of London, and which has so simplified 
the training of the mind that large numbers of those who 
have previously tried other methods have now taken up 
the Galton System. 


As to results—a pamphlet which is issued with the 
“Golden Book ” supplies incontestable evidence in the form 
of letters from students of the Galton System, which makes 
it abundantly clear that any man or woman who has a 
problem or a difficulty or an unrealised ambition—be it 
financial, professional, social or intellectual—cannot do a 
wiser thing than get, first of all, a copy of the “ Golden 
Book.” 


A free copy is offered this week to all readers of the 
New STaTEsMAN, and facilities are afforded for a full dis- 
cussion (personally or by letter) of any personal objects 
which the reader may have in mind. 


Application for the free copies of the “Golden Book ” 
should be addressed to Secretary C, The Galton Institute, 
%, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 





£50 FOR AN ARTICLE. 





“Daily Mirror” Prize for Journalists 





The Proprietors of the “ Daily Mirror” are, for the fifth 
year in succession, offering a tempting prize in the form of 
a cheque for £50 to the writer of the article (upon a 
thosen subject) which is adjudged to be the best submitted. 


This annual prize has always aroused a great deal of 
terest, and the Directors of the London School of 
Journalism ask us to remind readers of the NEw 
STATESMAN that there are still six weeks before the close 
of this competition. 


Full particulars may be obtained upon application to 
S Business Manager, London School of Journalism, 
10 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 














Demy 8vo. 


A FASCINATING BOOK 
Price 12/6 net. 








THE COURTSHIPS of 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 





By MARTIN HUME 


In this luminous and absorbing book the author shows how 


Elizabeth, by flirtations with eligible suitors, managed to tide over 
a very critical period of our history. 


It is a fascinating account of a statecraft inspired by a cool head 


and a most inordinate feminine vanity. 





Demy 8vo. 


“A GREAT BOOK™ 
Price 18/- net. 








MALIGNANCY AND EVOLUTION 


A Biological Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of 
Cancer 





By MORLEY ROBERTS 


“A great book.”’—Professor Str Artuvur Keitu. 
“A remarkable _book.”—Daily News. P ; 
“Mr. Morley Roberts is among the foremost biological thinkers 


of the time.”—Westminster Gazette. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Second Impression. 


Price 7/6 net each. 
First Enormous Edition Exhausted. 
(30,000 copies. ) 





THE SONS OF THE SHEIK | 





By E. M. HULL, author of “ The Sheik.” 








NEILSON 





promise. e style is uniformly brilliant.”—Sun 


Her first book intro 
high promise. . . . 


By ELISSA LANDI 


“If NEILSON is a first novel it is a book of a unusual 
> « jay Times. 
Daily Telegraph.—* The gods are kind to Miss Elissa Landi. . . 
duces us to a writer of considerable merit and 
It is an arresting piece of work.” 


Spectator.—“ Charming . . ._ the love passages are refreshingly 


spring-like . . . her tale is alive.” 





FINE RAIMENT _| 





By JOHN MORTON LEES 


This is a stery of the North Country that has a wide and human 


appeal. It is as powerful ay many things Mr. Arnold Bennett has 
written about the Five Towns. 





| ROMEO IN MOON VILLAGE 





By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


George Barr McCutcheon is one of the princes in the tents of 


story-tellers, and his new novel, ROMEO IN MOON VILLAGE, is 
one of his best. 


From the time when the hero changes his plans about cloping, 


and runs away from his bride-to-be, instead of with her, the story 
never flags, 





THE DRIVEN 





By ALBERTA STEDMAN EAGAN 


This dramatic new novel, by the author of that successful story, 
“The Sweetened Cup,” makes an even wider appeal than its 
edecessor. 





CAMILLA IN A CARAVAN | 





By FLORENCE A. KILPATRICK 


“T have to thank her for two hours of very pleasant light 
entertainment.”’"—Punch. 
“ Packed with laughter.”—Observer. 





FORTUNE’S YELLOW | 





“Excellent for a wakeful night. 


By EVELYN S. SCHAEFFER 


- « + Jt is well written.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 


A POWERFUL NOVEL 





[THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS | 





By WILLIAM CROYLAND 








EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, LTD., 
148 STRAND, LONDON. 
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Messrs. Longmans’ List 
STUDIES of ENGLISH POETS 


By J. W. MACKAIL, F.B.A., M.A., LL.D., 
formerly Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Third Impression. 20th Thousand. 


PERSONAL RELIGION AND 


THE LIFE OF FELLOWSHIP 
By the Right Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, Bishop of Man- 
chester. ith an Introduction by the Bishop of London. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE FAITH OF AN 
ENGLISH CATHOLIC 
By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, D.D., 
Principal of Pusey House. Crown 8vo. 
Paper Covers 2s. 6d. net. Cloth 4s. net. 


FREDERICK LONTON 
By D. W. CROFT. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A novel dealing with Dock Life. 


THE SHINING RIVER 
A Novel. 
By FRANCIS CAREY SLATER. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Steeped in South African character and colour, with touches of 


humour and sentiment.”"—The Bookman. 


THE REVOLUTION IN 
IRELAND, 1906-1923 
By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, Lecky Professor of Modern 
istory ‘n the University of Dublin. 


New and Revised Edition. 8vo. 


THE ENGLISH BRASS AND 


COPPER INDUSTRIES TO 1800 


By HENRY HAMILTON, M.A., D.Litt.(Glas.) With an 
Introduction by Sir WILLIAM ASHLEY. 8vo. 18s. net. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES 


Classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and assist in Literary Composition. 
By PETER MARK ROGET, M_D., F.R.S. 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged (1925), New Impres- 
sion (1926) by SAMUEL ROMILLY ROGET. 


With Frontispiece. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Over Two Thousand new words and phrases have been 
added to this edition. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LITD., 
39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 




















15s. net. 























RNLI 


FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


This Institution has served our maritime people in Peace and War. 
OVER 60,000 LIVES SAVED! 


11 Lives Saved every week for a century! 


Courage. Self-Sacrifice, Humanity were never more needed than 
to-day. Will you help the men who illustrate these qualities and who 


ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER P 
We neither ask for nor receive any subsidy from the State. 


Lord Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer, Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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the horror of being shelled from the air.” Here, obviously, jg , 
problem for the politicians to tackle. Major Stewart's book, 

is not addressed to the politicians but to the air-fighters, and it ms, 
be regarded as a valuable contribution to the science of which it trea, 


Punch and Judy. By Dion Crayton Cattnror. Dulau. 6, 

The tragedy of Punch and Judy—for who has seen a Punch anj 
Judy show can deem it to be ought else than a tragedy !—is perhap, 
the one dramatic survival from the Middle Ages. Mr. Calthrop 
allows his readers the choice of a number of guesses—for they an 
no more—concerning its origins. From whatever country it 
however, it seems reasonably certain that the story of Mr. 
was first enacted before English audiences in the reign of Elizabeth, 
There followed days of Puritan oppression, when Punch was forced 
to disappear from our streets. He came back, however, with th 
Restoration, and it is recorded that Mr. Pepys on one occasion 
travelled with his wife to Moorfields, ‘and there saw Polichinelle, 
which pleases me mightily.” The power of Polichenelle to “ pleas 
mightily ” is by no means exhausted, and Mr. Calthrop in this quaint 
hotch-potch of information—it is too light and entertaining to be 
described as a treatise—has done well to recall to our minds the most 
famous figure in legendary history, and to explain something of the 
spell which he has exercised upon succeeding generations, and always 
upon children. His essay “On the pleasant art of Keeping Peopk 
amused ”’ is admirable. 


Mary MacArthur. By Mary Acnes Hamitton. Parsons. 9s. 64. 

Few women have been able to crowd more into a short life than the 
subject of this memoir. She possessed great energy, and it was spent 
in the service of mankind. Doomed to suffer the lot of all pioneers 
—obloquy, misrepresentation, abuse—she succeeded ultimately in 
winning for herself a position in which she enjoyed the admiration 
and the affection even of her opponents. There have been few 
more admirable characters in the long course of our political 
agitation. As Mr. Masterman has said, ‘‘most men were a little 
in love with her,” and it may be added that those loved her most 
who knew her best. The splendid fight she made on behalf of the 
industrial workers—and more particularly of the chainmakers of 
Cradley Heath—will not soon be forgotten. Her life was a chequered 
one. Private sorrows mingled with public disappointments. A 
happy marriage was followed by the death of her boy in childbirth, 
and later by that of her husband. Never of a robust constitution, 
she almost collapsed under the first of these blows. ‘‘ When, a few 
months later,” recalls her biographer, “‘ she tried to address a meeting— 
at Edmonton, one of the most loyally devoted centres in London— 
she broke down and came off the platform weepiny and declaring, 
‘I shall never speak again.’”” The war, however, provided her with 
other openings. In 1920 she was appointed a Justice of the Peace. 
But her career was already nearing its close. She died before she 
reached her fortieth year. This book, to which Miss Margaret Bond- 
field contributes an introduction, is a memorial.to one who served 
her generation devotedly, tirelessly and well. — 


ABOUT MOTORING 


ANY of the new owner-drivers are being introduced bya 
cold, damp winter to the more arduous side of motoring. 
Most cars are stored in unheated garages, and on a Feb- 
ruary morning their engines frequently resist amateur efforts to 
start up for a period, which creates serious anxieties. Engines are 
not started by brawn, but by brains. There is no occasion to get 
hot and cross; the willowy maiden can start up a big engine 
with speed, certainty and ease, if only she knows how. It is 
folly to sit at the wheel with the starting button depressed; 
a starter battery costs upwards of five pounds, is never guaranteed 
for more than a year, and will require re-building within six 
months if it is treated in such butcherly fashion, whereas syt- 
pathetic treatment will keep it vigorous for as long as three 
years. The starter button should never be touched until 
certain initial ceremonies have been duly performed. The first 
and most serious of the obstacles to rapid starting in chilly 
weather is the oil in the engine. It becomes glutinous with low 
temperatures, rendering the engine stiff to turn. This stiffness 
reacts on the magneto and carburettor, creating conditions 
under which neither of them can function obediently. If a0 
owner is silly enough to cling through the winter to a viscous, 
heavy oil, suitable for fast work under August suns, frost will 
almost lock his engine into a solid mass. The first step is there- 
fore to procure supplies of a thin lubricant, which will not gum 
at low temperatures, and the trade will assist him in his choice. 
Even this oil may gum a little, but its adhesiveness is trivial. 
After eighteen degrees of frost, a couple of pulls of the starting 
handle will shear the films; the weakly jshould switch off the 
ignition for safety’s sake, engage the handle at one o'clock 
position, and push it down to six o’clock once or twice with 
foot. After this treatment, the engine will be reasonably free; 
but if the sump is full of a summer oil, nothing short of filling 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AS 
LANGUAGE TEACHER 





H. G. WELLS AND A FULFILLED PROPHECY. 





It is a sorry thought for most of us who are interested 
in the current of world affairs in these stimulating times 
that the thought, opinion and events of the world outside 
our shores must remain unknown to us, except such small 
proportion as drifts through to us in translation. 


While transport and communication conspire to bring 
the nations continually closer together, the barrier of 
language keeps us largely strangers to each other. 


How is the French public opinion reflected in its journals ? 
What has the newest philosopher in Germany to contribute 
to our store of wisdom? What is the message of the 
Spanish novelist whose book, the critics tell us, is “* vital ” ? 


We must remain in ignorance because we can speak 
and read no language but our own. 

Cardinal Mezzofanti said: ‘ When I have learned a 
new language I feel I have gained a new world. ” 

We reply, “Ah, when ...! But I’m a busy man, 
Icouldn’t spare the time to settle to the study of a new 
language. And I confess the prospect of grammar all 
over again, the laborious learning of words and constructions, 
daunts me not a little. ...” 

Do you know that you can now learn any of the leading 
languages, without effort or difficulty, by a method that 
gives you a rapid grasp of the language, a practical grasp, 
and a perfect accent too ? 

H. G. Wells surely foresaw this new method—the 
Linguaphone method—when he said, in “ The Salvaging 
of Civilisation’: “*‘ The modern school would have quite 
a considerable number of gramophones . . . for language 
teaching.” For the Linguaphone method is just that— 
learning by hearing the new language spoken continually 
in your own home, on your own gramophone. Now, Mr. 
Wells has examined the Linguaphone method and his 
appreciation is summed up in one word : “ Admirable ! ” 

A Linguaphone course consists of a series of records 
dealing with everyday subjects, situations and needs. 
Whenever you have a moment to spare you slip one of 
these records on your gramophone, and follow, in a special 
pictorial text book, the speaking of a cultured native 
teacher. Courses have been published in French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, Esperanto, Afrikaans, English for foreign 
students, 

The text book contains, side by side with the printed 
text, composite pictures illustrating the various persons, 
objects and actions described in the text. With the aid 
of these pictures you learn to associate the appearance 
of things with the appropriate word sounds. This is 
the truly natural way of learning a language, the way 
you first, as a child, learned your own mother tongue. 
The results of the method are astonishing. Under this 
ureless tutor mastery becomes easy. Quite soon you 
find yourself able to speak fluently, to understand others, 
and even to read and write correctly. 

No one need now be doomed to a limited, strictly national 
outlook. Enter into a wide knowledge and understanding 
through the gate of languages. 

Fullest details of the new method will be sent free on 
‘pplication to the Linguaphone Institute, 153 Napier 





After years of trying 
many brands, this Army 


man found the Tobacco 
he sought... BARNEY’S 


A surprising number of the smokers who have 
written so generously and enthusiastically to the 
makers of Barney’s Tobacco confess to years of 
experiment with different tobaccos. 


The Indian Army officer, whose letter, gratefully, 
we publish below, had to experiment in a Country 
where a tobacco needs to be really good to make 
pipe-smoking pleasurable. 


It is a striking comment on the quality of Barney’s that, not 
only should it meet the discriminating taste of a smoker with 
many years’ experience of different tobaccos, but that its 
flavour and fragrance are preserved under the difficult 
conditions of the climate of India. 


(The original letter can be inspected at the address beneath.) 
“I have recently had a sample of your ‘ Barney's’ Tobacco 
“ sent out from England.” 

“After many years of pipe-smoking, and after the 
“ disappointing trial of many brands, your tobacco strikes 
“my palate agreeably well. There is an annoying sameness 
“about other tobaccos, especially in this Come, which 
“only serves to intensify the subtle but agreeable difference 
“ provided by a pipe of ‘ Barney’s.’” 

“Will you send me four pounds of your mixture .. . 


” 


Try Barney’s if your present Tobacco is inconstant in 
charm. Barney’s, mind you, is not certain to meet 
your need, but it has given greater pipe-joy to numbers 
who, previously, had smoked many kinds of Tobacco, 
over many years, in their search for the really good. 


az t/t the oz; in three strengths @ 


Barney’s (medium), Parsons’ Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full 
strength). In 1, 2, 4, 8 and 16 oz. condition-guaranteed packings. 


Of good Tobacconists— everywhere. 
Made by John Sinclair, Ltd, Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





» 24-27 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 





National Sales Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.1; Also at inburgh. 
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the radiator with hot water will make the parts lissom. 
With the engine comparatively supple, it is still unwise to press 
the starter button of any but the most docile cars. Petrol is not 
remarkably volatile at low temperatures, and even if a strangler 
is used or the carburettor is delicately tickled, the first spin of the 
crankshaft is unlikely to furnish a good charge of gas. Mean- 
while, the engine is acting as a freezing machine, and the moisture 
present inside it is likely to condense. Drops of this unkind dew 
are extremely likely to form beads across the gaps of the sparking 
plugs. The starter can, as yet, only spin the engine rather 
feebly, and the internal commotion may not be violent enough to 
dislodge these nasty little water bridges, through which the 
ignition current passes without sparking. Probably only a 
single plug is free from a bridge of dew. There is one pop from 
this innocent cylinder ; the rest are temporarily on strike ; and 
after flattering only to deceive, the engine salutes its anxious 
owner with an angry silence. How is this tiresome caprice to be 
met without laborious winding at the handle, or reckless butchery 
of the electric batteries ? 

Heat alone can eliminate such awkward condensation, and 
heat may be provided internally or externally. Internal heat 
is only possible if the engine can be forced to fire at the first time 
of asking. This entails the artificial] provision of an explosive 
charge, which the carburettor may not supply until far too late in 
the proceedings. If this difficulty exists, one of the patent petrol 
spraying pumps will end all difficulties. A stroke or two of its 
plunger, and the cylinders are charged with good mixture, ready 
to explode promptly, and flash all internal moisture into steam. 
These pumps are not expensive, take about a couple of hours to 
fit, and eliminate the need for external heat, which may not 
always be available. In domestic use heat is always available. 
The plugs will never accept a bridge of dew if they are hot ; 
probably, a hot plug raises the temperature inside the cylinder 
sufficiently to prevent condensation. During the war, when big 
lorry, tank and aeroplane engines were stored in the open, the 
most popular starting wrinkle consisted of removing the plugs 
overnight, and baking them before attempting to start. In 
peace conditions at home, garage hands often heat a large 
soldering iron and hold it to the tip of each plug in turn for half 
a minute or so. The merit of the soldering iron for this purpose 
is that its handle is insulated from heat; the defect, that its 
copper bitt is easily ruined. An old poker with cord wrapping 
round its handle is therefore more economical. 

To sum up the proceedings, the engine has been rendered free 
by the use of a correct oil and a couple of foot thrusts on the 
handle. The condensation bogey has been scotched by injecting 
fuel or by heating the plugs. Nothing remains but to set the 
controls in their proper positions and press the starter button. 
If the engine is in good mechanical order, it will infallibly start 
at the first touch of the button; and it will continue to run, 
whilst the drain on the battery has been little greater than in 
summer. The owner’s person is not dishevelled, his temper is 
not ragged at the edges, his brow is neither pink nor dank. 


Engines should be started with brains, not with brawn. 
R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have presented a somewhat unhappy appearance, 
the account terminated on Thursday having been rather 
unfortunate for speculators for the rise. Bear operators 

have, of course, come off well, but these are almost invariably 
professionals, the public, when it speculates, going always on 
the bull tack. The slump in British Controlled Oil has been 
most pronounced, and as this share has been for years a 
West End favourite, having been incessantly tipped by the 
half commission men who infest Society, there was a heavy 
speculative account in them, and the fall of nearly 50 per 
cent. in value within a month is a serious matter for many 
people. As is usual in these cases, the fall is probably as 
much overdone as was the rise, and as a speculative purchase 
for people who can afford to pay cash the preference at 
about lls. 6d. and the ordinary at 10s. should be worth 
locking up. As the circumstances referred to have kept back 
the price of all] oi] shares in London, the present should be a good 
buying opportunity, for the oil outlook is better than it has been 
for a year or so, and prices of both the commodity and oil shares 
are rising in the United States. A list of shares worth buying 
was given in the Financial Supplement of February 6th. 
* oo OK 

There was also a large bull account running in Courtaulds, but, 

fortunately, preliminary figures issued by that great company 


ee 


early in the week were better than anticipated, and although ti, 
preference shares issued last year as a bonus now receive a fy 
year’s dividend, the dividend on the ordinary shares is raigg 
from 20 to 25 per cent., free of income tax. The disclosed ny 
profits are given as £4,411,400, which is £530,700 more thap jp 
1924. It is to be hoped, but not anticipated, that the report whe, 
issued will show what proportion of profit is derived from th 
American undertaking. The reserve is increased by a million 
and there can be little doubt that the right thing for holders o 
Courtaulds ordinary to do is to retain them, even though th 
yield at the present price works out at only about 4 per cent, 
free of income tax. 
* * + 

When a few months ago rubber went to 4s. people talked jt 
up to 5s., now that it is below 2s. 6d. it is talked down to 9, 
The position that was foreseen with regard to the general public 
has come about; uninformed investors see the price of rubber 
fall and think, therefore, that the companies are doing less wel], 
not realising that the largely increased production permitted 
may more than compensate for a fall in price from the extrays- 
gant figure to which it rose. It is a pity really that rubber ever 
went higher than 2s. 6d. per Ib. If one takes the average price 
realised by companies, including their forward sales entered 
into before the big rise occurred, it will be recognised that the 
present price for anything approaching full production is a 
handsome one. Probably a good deal of rubber is now on its 
way here owing to the increased allowance exportable as from 
February Ist, as accumulated stocks would be despatched 
immediately ; before the end of the quarter arrives it wil 
probably be found that 100 per cent. production is unattainable 
with the present supply of labour and the wintering season, so 
that if it were possible to predict the course of prices (which it is 
not) one would prophesy a further decline during the next two 
or three weeks, to be followed by a sharp recovery two or three 
months hence. The right policy to follow with rubber shares now 
is to regard them as an investment sure to give an excellent retum 
—not merely in the future, but right away now. Incidentally, 
it may be remarked that critics of the forward sales policy have 
wisely dropped into silence. I know of some companies which 
have sold only between 20 and 30 per cent. of their production 
ahead, sufficient to cover the whole of their expenditure up to 
the end of 1927, and yet leave a surplus. People who are pre- 
pared to buy for investment purposes might do worse now than 
pick up shares like 


Alor Pongsu .. oe se -- at 45s. Od. 
Pataling i _ os ahs » 82s. 6d. 
Seaport — oe a a » 41s. 3d. 
Mendaris i . és = »» 986s. 6d. 
Kasintoe aia -“ el on » 47s. Od. 
Bandjarsarie. . es os ~ » 62s. 6d. 
Strathisla .. on - ie » wm te. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS 


The first three volumes of this important new series are now 
published, edited by WILLIAM ROSE, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer 
in the University of London, King’s College. Each contains a 
critical biography of one of the world’s men of letters. 

Crown 8vo, about 256 pages. 6/- net. Each with a frontispiece. 


VOLTAIRE 


By RICHARD ALDINGTON 


“A closely-packed and glittering study . . . it is difficult to 
imagine how the work could have been more attractively done.”—Daily 
Telegraph. “ Is likely to remain the standard English short biography 
for many years.”—New Statesman. 


PUSHKIN 


By PRINCE D. S. MIRSKY 


“To his study of Pushkin Prince Mirsky brings a knowledge of 
literature and a sound sense that cai only be described as massive.” 


—Daily News. 
GOGOL 
By JANKO LAVRIN 


“His work is interesting. His task is not easy. Gogol is one of 
the most complex and mysterious figures in literature.”—Glasgow 
Herald. 


Many other volumes are in preparation. Send for a prospectus. 


A DICTIONARY OF EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE 


By LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 
Super-roy. 8vo, pages 606. 25/- net. 
“The book is extraordinarily complete.”—Observer. “To say that 
it is a mine of information may be trite, but it is true; we may glean 
more than we shall ever be able to carry; The short introduction is a 
diamond.” —Spectator. 


ROUTLEDGE, 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C. 4. 
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IT = FLURRIED YEARS 


by Violet Hunt 


(Large handsome illus. vol. 18/- net) 

By the author of “ Their Hearts,” etc. 
“Tt is, in truth, a fiery slice of autobiography of 
a woman who had the courage of her own con- 
victions even when it meant ostracism.”— 
S. P. B. Mats in the Daily Graphic. “An 
unusual sort of book of whick I have read every 
page with great interest; most brilliant.”— 
Rogsert Lynp in the Daily News. 





MEMOIRS oF 
WILLIAM HICKEY 


(4th Thous.). (Vol. 4) 


Edited by Alfred Spencer 

(21/- net) 

“ Entertaining and illuminating: delicious in the 

fine flavour of their rich Georgian English.” 

—Truth. “Invaluable, highly entertaining and 

in some respects unique.”—Morning Post. 

“ Among memoirs there is nothing to approach 

the admirable William Hickey; a delight to all.” 

—Saturday Review. 

Other Volumes at 15/- net are:— 


Volume I.—1749-1775: The Fourth Edition 
Volume II.—1775-1782: The Third Edition 
Volume III.—1782-1792: The Second Edition 
































London: HURST AND BLACKETT, Ltd., Paternoster House. 








Prices 
at Works :— 


AUSTIN TWENTY from £475 
AUSTIN TWELVE from £340 
AUSTIN SEVEN from £149 





less motion. 





A symbol of speed—of 


INGS ! 
confidence—of smooth and effort- 


Emblematic of free- 
dom and the annihilation of distance. 


Typical of a popularity that is soaring ever higher. 
And an expression, too, of sheltering care, of 
constant watch over the needs of every wearer of 


the Austin plumage. 


When you buy an Austin car you not only 
choose the surest and most economical form of 
travel: you also enjoy the benefits of a national 


service organization that is second to none. 


Write for complete Catalogue of all models. 


The AUSTIN MOTOR CO., Ltd., Longbridge, BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON—Showrooms, Service Depot and Hire Dept.: 479-483 OXFORD ST., W.1 (near Marble Arch). 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
SUSAN SIBBALD 


Edited, with an Introduction, by her 
great-grandson, 


Francis Paget Hett 


Illustrated, 18s. net. 


Mrs. Susan Sibbald, the daughter of a naval officer 

and the wife of a colonel, was born in 1783 and died 

in 1866. In her seventieth year she wrote an account 

of the first twenty-nine years of her life which she 

intended only for her own family, but a wider public 

will enjoy her vivaci reminiscences of a peri 
of which we cannot know too much. 





LONDON’S LATIN 
QUARTER 


by 
KENNETH HARE 


Illustrated in colour and black and white by 


DOROTHEA ST. JOHN GEORGE. 
15s. net. 
A vivid account of Bohemian, literary and artistic 
life in the London of to-day. Describing outstanding 
personalities among the artists and men of letters 
who are the centre of London life, as well as the 
Bull-frogs Club, the Ham-bone Club and other 
characteristic Bohemian gatherings. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET - - LONDON, W.1. 
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THORNTON BUTTERWORTH L;, 


STEPHEN McKENNA’S 


TRIUMPH 
OF WEIRD SUGGESTION 


The Oldest God 


“ Rarely does one come across a story in which the work- 
manship is so subtle and at the same time so convincing . . , 
an absorbing story; in style something between the elusive- 
ness of De la Mare and the frank uncanniness of Bram 
Stoker.”"—Liverpool Post. 


7s. 6d. net. 





SIR ALFRED ROBBINS’S 
Parnell: The Last Five Years 


“ A remarkable revelation . . . one of the most illuminating 


books on Parnell.”—Jrish Independent. 
“A graphic and moving account."—Westminster Gazette. 
10s. 6d. net. 
























































L. HADEN GUEST’S 
The New Russia 


“Dr. Guest's most able book is of great 
historical value.”"—John o° London's Weebly. 


“A valuable work . . . a 
most helpful work."”—Spectator. 


Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


15 BEDFORD ST. LONDON W.C.2 
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= Virginia Cigarettes 


N°%S 
N° 
N%S 


N°%3 
N%3 These Cigarettes are made by the most modern 
N%3 machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions. 


NoZ be beaten. 

N03 IN PACKETS 

N°3 D. 

pa 10 for 8 20 for 1/4 
N03 WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS. 

N° Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 


N° 


N%3 
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The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot 
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| MACMILLAN °S NEW BOOKS. 


_wHY CHINA SEES RED 


a 











By PUTNAM WEALE. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Svo. 12s. net. 
The Nation and the Atheneum: “This book stands high 


| above the welter of propagandist and partisan literature on the 
| Chinese question. . . . 
| of Modern China and the Far Eastern struggle for the Balance 
| of Power should read Mr. Weale’s book.” 


1 who wish to know the true history 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
LEICESTERSHIRE 
By J. B. FIRTH. With Illustrations by F. L. Griccs, 
ARA. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Pocket Edition. 
Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net each. 
[Highways and Byways Series. 
The Daily News: “A_ delightful addition 
Macmillan’s famous series. Mr. Griggs’s fine and deli- 


cate pencil has recaptured the famous county’s beauty of old 
churches, Elizabethan homesteads, and well-wooded countryside.” 


to Messrs. 





THE SAVOY OPERAS 


Being the Complete text of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
as originally produced in the years 1875-1896. By Sir W. S. 
GILBERT. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. Also a Thin Paper 


Edition. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 





Pocket Edition. New Volumes. 


THE NOVELS OF HUGH WALPOLE 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. met each. 
THE DUCHESS OF WREXE. THE DARK FOREST. 
THE CAPTIVES. THE YOUNG ENCHANTED. 





New Edition of Vol. Ill., completing the work, 


PALGRAVE’S DICTIONARY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 


New Edition. Edited by HENRY HIGGS, C.B. 3 vols. 
Medium 8vo. 

Vol. I. Ato E. 36s. net. 

Vol. Il. F to M. 36s. net. Vol. IIL, N to Z. 36s. net. 


The Spectator: “Those who want to turn hurriedly to a 
particular point on finance and economics treated with brevity 
should not fail to add to their library the new edition of 
Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy.” 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 





YOU CAN'T find a better built, more efficient 
typewriter anywhere, at any price, than Corona 
Four. Read the specification below; make a 
special note of the new 
reduced price. Then ask us 
to send you full informa- 
tion about Corona Four 
and where you may see it. 
You’ve noting — py 
getting the facts. rite for 
Corona Four Booklet. ayn he gp Fs 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 
The Corona Typewriter Co. Ltd, 3 Aldwych House, London 


Showrooms: 10, New Bond St., W. and 
51, Queen Victoria St., B.C. 


A marvel of modern com- 
pactness an: design. Stan- 
dard four-bank kevboard. 
Ten-inch ca:riage. Twelve- 
yard, two-colour ribbon, 
Stencilling device. Quiet. 
Visible writing. Makes 
learning to type an easy 
matter. 



































THREE HUNDRED CLUB 


First production of new season, Sunday, Feb. 28, 
“Mr. Godly Beside Himself,” by Gerald Bullett, at 
the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, produced by Nigel 
Playfair. On March 28, Flecker’s “Don Juan,” pro- 
duced by Frank Birch. Particulars from Mrs. Geoffrey 
Whitworth, 8 St. Leonard’s Terrace, Chelsea. Ken. 6928. 
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A REMARKABLE BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound books, 
second-hand and rare books, book-plates, and bookbinding. , 


Ww ~ eset - . 
ba} eae eetend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, and cleaning 


4 We —- a li service bureau. 
con a mail- d ‘ , 
and intelligent ee = + ~ eee service which gives immediate 


Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Booklet 


J. & E.BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
‘Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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Have you told your bookseller or library to 
send your copy of THE INTIMATE 
PAPERS OF COL. HOUSE—the most 
important historical work of the generation 
—precisely on publication day, March Sth, 
and not to keep you waiting till the following 
week, when everybody will already be 
talking about it? 

Leaders of the warring countries have 
already given their individual and partisan 
views of the war years. Now the story is 
told for the first time without omission or 
distortion by the one man who was in a 
position to survey from every angle the 
whole vast scene of conflict. Two vols. £2. 2. 


Pioneers of the French Revolution 

By M. ROUSTAN. 12s. 6d. 
“Anatole France declared this the ablest manifesto he had 

read for years; he spoke of what he knew.”—D. TEevecrapu. 


India 

By SIR VALENTINE CHIROL. 15s. 
“1 have read many books on India, but none that gives so 

clear an account of her history or so unprejudiced an estimate 

of her present problems.”—Henry W. Nevinson. 











Roman London 
By GORDON HOME. With many illustrations. 15s. 
“ Immensely fascinating.”—Datty News. 





ERNEST BENN, LTD., 8 BOUVERIE STREET. 
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LECTURES 


— 


SCHOOLS 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Two Lectures entitled (1) ‘‘ RONSARD ET SES AMIS A L’UNI- 
VERSITE DE POITIERS” and (2) “ L’'ESPRIT DE LA RENAIS- 
SANCE DANS L’GHUVRE DE RABELAIS” will be given (in 
French) by Professor J. PLATTARD (of the University of Poitiers), 
at BIRKBECK COLLEGE (Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4), 
on TUESDAY, 23rd FEBRUARY, and FRIDAY, 26th FEBRUARY, 
at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by His 
Excellency THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR (Monsieur A. de 
Fleuriau), ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of two Lectures on ‘“‘ THE GERMAN CONSTITUTION ”’ 
will be given (in English) by Professor H. KANTOROWICZ (Professor 
of Law in the University of Freiburg i/B) at THE LONDON SCHOOL, 
OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE (Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C.z2) on THURSDAY, MARCH 4th, and TUESDAY, 
MARCH oth, at 5 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken 
by HIS EXCELLENCY THE GERMAN AMEASSADOR (Dr. 
Friedrich Sthamer). 

A Lecture on “ L’'ANGLETERRE ET LES ANGLAIS CHEZ 
HONORE DE BALZAC” will be given (in French) by Professor 
FERNAND BALDENSPERGER (of the University of Paris) at 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE (Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4) on 
FRIDAY, 5th MARCH, at 5.30 p.m. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


D® WILLIAMS’ SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Open to persons of either Sex.) 


UNDERGRADUATE BURSARIES. 

THREE BURSARIES of the value of £70 each annum tenable for three years 
in the UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW will be offered in 1926. Candidates must 
satisfy the Trustees of their desire to be educated for the Protestant Dissenting 
Ministry. They must also be of “ South Britain,” and will be required to pass 
the Scottish Universities Entrance Examination or its equivalent in other University 
or school examinations. 


DIVINITY SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £75 each per annum tenable for two years in a College 
or University approved by the Trustees will be offered im 1926. Candidates are 
required to produce certificates of graduation, reach a certain standard in an examina- 
tion to be held in September, and declare in writing their intention to enter 
the Protestant Dissenting Ministry. 


TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP. 
Dr. WILLIAMS’ TRUSTEES will offer in 1926 (for 1927) a TRAVELLING 
SCHOLARSHIP of £150, tenable for one year in some approved foreign University 
School. Candidates must declare in writing their intention to enter 


or ‘ 
(or remain in) the Protestant Dissenting Ministry. 














Copies of the prospectus of above Scholarships and Bursaries may be obtained from 
the SECRETARY (Rev. Joseph Worthington), Dr. WILLIAMS’ LIBRARY, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
March 23rd.—SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 
April 21.—ART CITIES, North and Central Italy. 4 weeks. 
159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. to. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask fer Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


K INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. Bed- 

room, Breakfast and Attendance from §&s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. 

Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exits. 


ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest 


House, 200 ft. up on Southern Downs; every comfort.—Mrs. WYNNE. 























ASTBOURNE.— VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright, comfortable rooms. Wire- 
less.— Mrs. H. Rocrrs. (Cookery Diploma.) 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 
UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 














UTHORS’ MSS., ete., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stemographer always available.—Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holborn 





ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Translations.— 
52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON.TRYy, 
BRISTOL. Founded 1859. Recognised the Board of Educatiog 
ciactent Sccondery Schoet” Bead lakirene | Wie Bete Ptr TT 

tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Universities. Junior School 

and Boarding House for children between 5 and 12 years of age. Entrance Scholar 
ships for girls under 14 years of age. 


eT 
rT? a 

M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARDS CROS§ 
Head Mistress: Miss CuamBers, Girton College, Cambrid late Hea 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the is 
develop the character, intellect and healthy gtowth of the child for the good of 
community; to encourage self-expression, to imcrease resource and initiative 
practical work. The girls wil) be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Burl 
Elocution, Dancing, > 200 guineas a fw Gerrard's Cross is 3 
— and is on grave) . The house is delightfully situated in its 

of 15 acres. 
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SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, 

W EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PA 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 5 

whe tenaltep is — largely B . M — ri — os d = the 
methods modern ucation. — parti ts 

Mnses> STEELE. 2 Eat . 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, B 
—Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “Ney 
ideals in Education” ap . Individual time-tables. Preparations for 

Matriculation ot Responsions aptitude is shown. Special atten to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze, Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris 

Gardening, Cookery, Games. tatory Montessori House for Boys and Girk 
from 3 to 9 years.— Principals : Mrs. C. H. Nicwoizs and Miss J. &. Manvmiz. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, rrrAlbert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 424, 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lam. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The of 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educationa) and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, dc, 
Fees {£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 

M.A. ; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships, 

Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miss LAWRENCE. 


Miss BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A., Hons. 
Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff. 
coach for all University Entrance Examinations. 
Women students only. Interviews Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, 3.30, or by appointment. 
66 BAKER STREET, W. 1. Mayfair 3797. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


J OUNG GIRLS are offered board and tuition (French and Music) 
for £7 per month. Good references in England.—Write Mile. MAnsy,. 
Fere-en-Tardenois, Aisne, France. 
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A N EXPERIENCED, well educated, travelled woman, with 

genius for home-making, would take complete charge of house or flat for busy 

people. Salary not only consideration.—Box 165, NEW STATESMAN, 10 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


WO YOUNG WOMEN seek post together. Business capacity. 
Practical Experience. Hostel. Club. Progressive.—Box 164, NEW 
STATESMAN, 1ofGreat Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OR SALE, copies of THE NEW STATESMAN for 1924 and 1925 
(not quite complete). What offers ?—Box No. 166, NEw STATESMAS, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


BO0ks.— Story of the Nations, 67 vols., £9, cost £25; Smollett’s 
Novels, 12 vols., 42s., cost £3 12s., Arthur Maclean’s Works, 9 vols., £5 Sy 
cost {9 98.; George Morris, Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., copy, £4 481 
Wheatley’s London, Extra illustrated, extended to 6 vols., £40; Symonds Ber 
venuto Cellino, 2 vols., First Edition, {12; London Spy, he Belay 18 parts com 
plete, £5; Hodgkin’s Rariora, 3 vols., £3, cost £6 6s.; Cruikshank Comic Almanac, 
10 vols., 1835-53, complete set, £36; Balzac’s Novels, eic., 53 vols., £12; Blake's 
Designs for Gray’s Poems, 1922, £10, cost £15; Newgate Calendar, 4 vols. in % 
1824, illus., rare, £4 4s.; Punch, 167 vols., —w ts £28; Browne's H 
Urme Burial, etc., First Edition, 1658, rare, {5; Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, 4 
vols., £3 38. Rare Books supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues free. Libraries 
° of books purchased for cash.—H OLLAND BROS., Expert Bookfinders, 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


COPY of the RATIONALIST REVIEW and full particulass 
4 of the RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION sent gratis.—Address watts, 
5 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, & 























EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 


ee 





"oo PLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gn8— 
Write OsBorNEs, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








GPRING IS COMING.—Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, etc., Turned 
and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new.— Write for descriptive price 
Y LONDON TuRNING Co., Turning S 


orsend garments for free estimate, 1 L lect. "Phowe 
since 1897 (Dept. E. 1), 16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. ' We collect. 
Clissold 4777. ———— 











A Postal Subscription to THE NEW STATESMAN costeo— oa 
One Year post free ... eee eve eee oo SGe Ob 
ss Megthe oe - ese eee ese eee a 
ree onths ,, @ eco eee eee eco eee 
and should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 





10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W- — 
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HOME & COLONIAL STORES, LTD. 


The annual general meeting of the Home and Colonial Stores, 
itd. was held on the 11th inst., at 2 and 4, Paul Street, Finsbury. 

. H. G. Emery (chairman and managing director) said that 
net profit for the year amounted to £424,149, making, with the 
gm of £83,645 brought forward, a total of {507,794, which it was 
to allocate as set out in the report. Dealing with the 

” situation, the chairman said that the shipping strike in 

ia and New Zealand, which had delayed the shipment of butter, 
gas settled in November, and the prospect of large supplies coming to 
fis country caused the market to tall considerably in December. 

Inpreparation for that drop the company’s stocks had been kept down 
the minimum. Just now the Dairy Produce Control Boards in 

ja and New Zealand were withholding and storing a, portion 
their output of butter and cheese which would normally now be 
foding its way to the British markets, and, at the same time, were 
ing and storing for definite prices further supplies as they arrived 
igthis country. That, presumably, was with the intention of keeping 
tail values at what those boards considered a proper level throughout 
teseason. He, however, deprecated such a oe A in a normal season 
qch as there was every reason to believe the present would prove. 
both those Dominions hoped year by year still further to popularise 
deir products and increase their — any policy which had for its 
iect the upholding of prices would, to some extent, defeat its own 
p¥ and be detrimental to the Dominions. The Argentine was finding 

Great Britain a ready market for its increasing output of butter. 
Rusia and certain other European countries were recuperating 

ickly from the effects of the Great War, especially in the matter 
dairy produce, and they would undoubtedly welcome the action 
athe Control Boards of our Dominions in holding up butter thus early 
inthe season ; for the higher the price for Colouial butter the more the 
Russian, Siberian, and Argentine producers would get for their butters, 
wd the more the consumers here would have to pay. 

Tea in the spring and early summer of last year was cheap, and 
ttishad enabled the company to maintain their quality right through 
the year, but, unless the market quietened down, he was afraid that 
to be able to do that, they might have to raise their prices. Sugar 
prices were low and should continue low. As to their own company, 
their buyers, as usual, had done well, with the result that they had 
en able to supply the public with goods at a profit per pound 
reight of under three-eighths of a penny; that was to say, approxi- 
nately one-eighth of a penny paid the fixed dividends, and one farthing 
the ordinary dividend, reserves, and so forth. The explanation of 
thir profits—particularly the large increase—was that the Home 
ind Colonial possessed a very attractive name, and very attractive 
shops, generally very busy ones, with the result that the stock was 
tumed over many times. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 














FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 


LIMITED, 

Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 
Chairman: Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 

Auditor: SIR JOHN MANN, K.B.E. 


Capital (2/- shares) ee: ... £230,000 

Members ... ‘ies one 4,250 

Investments oe ine _ 212 

Dividends of 7 per cent. without deduction of tax paid since 
inception. 


Minimum holding 10 Shares. 


Maximum holding 2,000 Shares. 
Entrance fee one penny per share, 


The First Co-operative Investment Trust is the first Investment 
Trust to provide primarily for the small investor. No investment 
of the Trust represents more than five per cent. of its Capital. 
The Capital of the Trust is invested in more than 20 Countries 
in Government, Municipal and similar loans and in a large 
number of diversified industrial undertakings. 

Copy of the Booklet “ What an Investment Trust is,” also a 
list of the Trust's investments, sent post free on application te 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
































The payment of 


ESTATE DUTIES 


imposes serious an 


a d 
INEVITABLE 


burden upon successors to 
estates. To provide against 
possible serious loss consult 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Representatives Everywhere. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
HOLBORN BARS, EC.1 


























ELOCUTION AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Voice Control and Breathing; Reading, Reciting, and Gesture; Phonetics and 
the Correction of Speech Defects. 


MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
(Author of ‘ Speaking in Public,’ * Elocution in the Pulpit,’ ‘ Outlines of Speeches’) 
GIVES STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS 
in the above subjects. 
Write fer Prespectus “A.” 401 STRAND, W.C.2 (Opp. Hotel Cecil). Gerrard 6697. 


TO BE LET AND WANTED 
OUNG OXFORD GRADUATE, now working in London, seeks 


home with family ; young society preferred ; near underground ; moderate 
terms, dinner optional; highest references.—Box 167, NEw STATESMAN, 10 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


48 P. W FURNISHED FLAT, 2 bed, 1 sitting room, kitchen, 
- telephone, restaurant. View before 11 a.m. 113 Elm Park Mansions, 
Chelsea, or appointment, WALKER, Tigh-na-rosan, Nairn. 

















LOW’S 
PENCIL SKETCHES 


STATESMAN 
FRAMED 


f-inch black polished wood frames. 
Framed Sketches - 3/— cach complete. 
Frames only - ~- 2/6 each. 
Postage and Packing —EXTRA 
One Shilling—for 1 or 2 pictures. 
Orders should be addressed 
The Publisher, Taz New STaTEsMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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O BE LET, for School or Holiday Camp. Seale-Hayne Agricul- 
tural College, near Newton Abbot, Devon. Available from August and 
to September 11th, about 50 bedrooms, within easy reach of seas and moors. 

Central heating. Electric light. Home grown Farm and Garden produce. Apply 
to the SECRETARY. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwel] Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-iets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good publicrooms. Telephone: Western 4948 














OOKS.—Burn’s Poems, Edinburgh 1805, 158.; Burn’s Poems, 

Belfast 1803, {2 10s.; John Davidson's First Editions, A Queen’s Romance, 

1904, 78.; Fleet Street and Other Poems, 1909, 10s. 6d.; Ballads and Songs, 
1894, 158.; Edmund Caudler on the Edge of the World, new copy, 6s., pub., ros. 6d. ; 
Weigall’s Ancient Egyptian Works of Art, illus., 328., pub. £3 38.; The Parson's 
Horn Book, curious plates, only 2 copies done 1831, £3 38.; Weininger, Sex and 
Character, 1906, 258.; Oscar Wilde’s A Woman of No Importance, 1903, 218. ; 
Plutarch’s Lives, 1603, {9 9s. ; Mead’s Thrice Greatest Hermes, 3 vols., 1906, £3 38. ; 
Mead’s Pisti’s Sophia, very rare, 1896, £3 108.; Milton's Poetical Works, first folio 
edition, 1695, £9 98.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 138. 6d., pub. 25s.; The Beggar's 
Opera, 14 caricatures by Powys Evans, 28., pub. 7s. 6d.; Arthur Machen's Works 
“ Cacrleon " Edit., 9 vols., as uew, £5 58., pub. £9 98.; Cook 25 Great Houses 
France {£3 38.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Rousseau’s Confessions, 
illus. with Etehings, privately printed, 2 vols., 248., pub. £3 38. ; Memoirs of Monsieur 
D’Artagnan, trans. by Nevill, 3 vols., 248.; Von Hugel, The Mystical Element of 
Religion, 2 vols., 308.; Hamerton's Paris, Large paper, {2 28.; London Tradesmen’s 
Cards of the 18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, {2 28.; The Uncollected Work 
of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, {2 28.: Lawrence and Dighton's French Line Engravings, 
1910, £10 ros. ; Dickens’ Sketches by Boz, First Octavo Edit., 1839, 3 t0s.; Master 
Humphrey’s Clock, 1840, 1st Edition, 3 vols., 258. ; Perrin's British Flowerin 
Plants, 4 vols., 1914. £8 10s.; Boccaccio’s Decameron in Italian, 1725, a reprint o 
the 1527 edition, fine copy, £5 58.; Hoffmann’s Weird Tales, illus., 2 vols., 1885, 
{4 10s If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the 
most expert book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Housman, Shropshire Lad, 
1896; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols.; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Harford’s 
Fan, The Story of a Young Girl's Life, 3 vols., 1892; Hudson's The Purple Land 
that England Lost, 2 vols., 1885, Hudson’s Naturalist in La Plata. 1892; Idle Days 
in Patagonia, 1893.—BAKER’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birming- 
ham. 
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“ This amazing new series.”—Daily News. “That monumental enterprise.”—New Statesman, 


THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


“Composed by all the talents."—Times Literary Supplement. “ An heroic attempt, which will be sympathetically watched.” 
—Manchester Guardian. “A library of masterpieces."—Nature. “An epoch-making series..—New Leader. 
Latest volumes, each roy. 8vo, prices and illustrations below. 


The AZgean Civilization 
By Professor G. Glotz 


“This is a marvellous summary. He divides it into four books, pneting in detail the material, social, religious, 
artistic, and intellectual life of the people. Everyone of these sections is full of interesting and new knowledge. A = 
wonderful book, thoroughly scholarly and attractive in presentation."—Birmingham Post. “This will not improbably 


prove to be the most popular volume yet issued in this admirable series.”"—Sunday Times. 
With 4 plates and 90 text illustrations. 16/- net. 


. 
Mesopotamia to 
The Babylonian and Assyrian Civilization Te 
By Professor L. Delaporte Bn 
“One of the best books of its kind which we have seen for some time.”—Times Literary Supplement. “An interesting, 10 
at times an astonishing, piece of work. A highly-detailed picture of that orderly and highly-coloured civilization which TH 
once assembled libraries, tried divorce cases, and contrived an intricate irrigation system.”—Daily News. Tm 
With 60 illustrations and a map. 16/- net. Co 
B 

. e 

Life and Work in Modern Europe 
Ma 
By Professors G. Renard and G. Weulersse Oo1 
Introduction by E1Leen Power, D.Litt. Boo 
An accurate and vivid picture of the social conditions and economic movements in Europe from 1500 to 1800, from the lll 
disappearance of medieval survivals to the eve of the Industrial Revolution. (Just published.) — 
With 8 full-page plates. 16/- net. y 
the | 


The Migration of Symbols 
By Donald A. Mackenzie 


A study of ancient beliefs which, apart from the intrinsic interest, throws much light on the problems of early migration. 
A number of important and widespread symbols are considered, including the spiral, tree and stone symbols, and the 
swastika. (To be published March 3rd.) With 16 plates and 53 text illustrations. 12/6 net. 
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Previously Published 4 
° ene . e 

Before History: man’s Origin and the Origin The Dawn of European Civilization. 3, y. corpon A 
of Life. By EDMOND PERRIER. “It goes back to the birth of CHILDE, B.Litt. “ His book ‘fills a gap,’ indeed. He has done a Brit 
the world. . . . Starting from the origin of matter, it leads us great service to learning and given a clear and reliable outline of * 
in easy stages to homo sapiens himself.”—Daily News. “ A remark- the earliest civilization in Europe.”—Nation. “ A very fine piece of attit 
able volume.”—Yorkshire Post. With 4 maps. 15/- net. work.”—Manchester Guardian, __ 

With 150 illustrations and 6 maps. 16/- net. the 
Prehisteric Man. “ . It 

rl f 7 ee a 4 The Peoples of Asia. sy LH. DUDLEY-BUXTON, q 
masterly summary of our present knowledge at a low price. As a MA. FSA. “Th , : inf 
full survey the book has no rival."—New Leader. “ A notable and pot ae Ah student of anthropology will gain much “locié othe 
eminently readable a the early history of civilization.” oo ae in an orderly fashion. The style is a 3 ~— tha 
—Nation. ith 190 illustrations and maps. 12/6 net. and concise, and not the least remarkable feature of the work is its t 

compactness.” —Times Literary Supplement. 

° — With 8 plates. 12/6 net. not : 
Social Organization. ny w. R. R. RIVERS, F.RS. “ The The Threshold of the Pacific. 3, c £. FOX, LittD. Pols 
book is a great contribution to the sum of human knowledge.”— Preface by Professor G. ELLIOT SMITH. “A maste iece. One 
— a ye Ty pee hs p cantare of originality and of the very best contributions to ethnology we possess. The account tern 
thoroughness wi no easy task.”"—Jans Harrison in 10/6 A of the life-history of the individual is depicted with a clearness and : 

ae. fullness unrivalled in ethnographic literature.”—Times Literary m tl 
Supplement. With 19 plates and 40 text illustrations. 18/- net. that 
‘©: A Linguistic Introduction to History. By Professor 
J. VENDRYES. “ Anyone who at all loves words must grateful. A Thousand Years of the Tartars. By Professor E. H. He 
A wide, level-headed and erudite study.”—Nation. “ Remarkable for PARKER. “Has done all that was possible, and has certainly 
its erudition and — remarkable for originality and independ- succeeded in giving us a most valuable text-book.”—Saturday Review. blur 
ence of thought.”—Sunday Times. 16/- net. With 5 illustrations and maps. 12/6 net. forg 
ical trod ; i China and Europe. Their Intellectual and Artistic Contacts 
A Geographic Se eer to History. By Pro. in the Eighteenth Century. By A. REICHWEIN. “In the monu- com 
essor L. . . masterpiece of criticism, as witty as it is mental History of Civilization this study will find not the least su 
well informed, teeming with nice observations and delicate turns of popular and distinguished place. The illustrations are beautiful.” PF 
phrase.” —Times Literary Supplement. With 7 maps. 16/- net, Sunday Times. With 24 plates. 12/6 net. effec 
History and Literature of Christianity, ¢rom Tertut- London Life in XVIII. Century. py u. poROTHY sure 
lian to Bethius. By Professor P. DE LABRIOLLE, a masterly GEORGE, “One of the best pieces of research in social and to 5 
volume. A scholar of the finest accomplishment, an artist in letters, economic history which have appeared for many years.”—Nation. 
has produced a book comprehensive and authoritative.”—Universe. “An admirable study.”—J. L. Hammonp in New Statesman. can 
25/- net. With & plates. 21/- net. 
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